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Isn’t there some way to 
compare life insurance costs 
without confusion? 





We wiote the book on it. 


The Life Insurance Business believes in a well- 
informed consumer. And that includes being 
able to easily evaluate the cost of comparable 
policies. So the industry developed a reliable 
method that enables the consumer to do just 
that. 


THE INTEREST-ADJUSTED METHOD 


Insurance experts devised an index to help make 
a comparison between similar policies possible. 
It's called the Interest-Adjusted Method, and we 
think it’s the best method because it gives 
consumers a relative cost index of similar 
policies. 


WE ENDORSE COST DISCLOSURE 


The National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has recommended the use of the Interest- 
Adjusted Method. Eight states now require 

that consumers be given cost information based 
on this method. And we're working actively for 
its adoption everywhere so that consumers will 
have a uniform standard by which to compare 
costs. Many companies, through their agents, 
already make this information available wher- 
ever they do business. 


FREE BOOKLET 


We have a booklet that clearly explains how you 
can compare costs of similar policies, as well as 
some other important variables to consider in 
purchasing a life insurance policy. Send us the 
coupon and we'll send it to you, free. If you have 
any questions about the Interest-Adjusted 
Method, or any life insurance 
matter, ask your agent. He's 
trained to help. Or write us and 
we'll answer you personally. 
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of Life Insurance 
Dept. CC 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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your booklet on life insurance cost comparison 
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We want you to know more about life. 
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ROOM FOR SIX, BUICK LUXURY, V-6 ECONOMY. 
BUICK LESABRE IS OPEN FOR SERIOUS CONSIDERATION. 


According to EPA estimates, the full-size Buick LeSabre, 
with the standard 231-cubic-inch V-6 and automatic trans- 
mission, achieved 25 miles per gallon in the highway test, 
and 17 in the city. That’s 20 miles per gallon combined 
The mileage you get will vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, your car’s condition, 
and its available equipment; and 
California EPA estimates 

are lower 

That's right. We're talking 

about the full-size Buick 
LeSabre. With EPA ratings like 
this. its rich Buick interior. Its 
refined ride. And room—for 

six adults 
If that starts you thinking, then 
think about Buick’s Open Door Policy, happening right 
now at your Buick dealer. It’s an open invitation to come in 
and discover why the 1977 Buicks are fast becoming the 
best selling Buicks in history. But, more than that, it’s your 









Buick dealer’s promise to open every possible door to get 
you into a new Buick this summer 

Plus one more important discovery inside your Buick 
dealer's Open Door 

The price for the model shown (LeSabre 4-door Custom 
Sedan) is $5,690.05, ($5,760.05 in Calif.)* and that 
includes chrome wheels; steel-belted, radial-ply, whitewall 
tires; stowaway spare tire; body-side accent stripes; 
protective body-side moldings; and front and rear 
bumper guards 

The price for the base LeSabre (2-door Coupe) is 
$5,032.65, ($5,140.65 in Calif.) 

See your Buick dealer and learn more about his Open 
Door Policy. And enjoy your new Buick 


*Manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price. Federal, state and 
local taxes, destination 
charges, dealer delivery and 
additional available 
equipment are extra 
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NEW YORK BUREAU CHIEF BARRETT WITH BLACKOUT REPORTERS 


TTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Covering a crisis like last week’s blackout in New York is a special 
challenge for newsmen—particularly when they themselves are affect- 
ed by the emergency. When the lights went off and the elevators 
stopped moving at 9:34 Wednesday night, a few staff members were 
still in the Time-Life Building in midtown Manhattan. Some stayed 
on through the night, finishing stories by emergency lighting; others 
walked down as many as 26 flights of stairs to the dark, crowded street 
below. Among those in the building was New York Bureau Chief Lau- 
rence Barrett, who immediately began phoning correspondents to de- 
ploy them around the city: John Tompkins to the power company’s 
headquarters, James Willwerth to city hall. Other staffers caught by 
the blackout at home, in restaurants and in theaters also began to in- 
terview people and record events. “Everyone had a very individual re- 
sponse,” says Correspondent Eileen Shields, who covered police head- 
quarters that night. “I was walking up the stairs to my apartment when 
the lights went out. I thought I was going to be mugged. Then I re- 
alized it was happening to everyone.” 

As crime swelled in some neighborhoods, our correspondents and 
photographers moved in to follow the battle between police and loot- 
ers. Observed Correspondent Mary Cronin: “There was a carnival at- 
mosphere, Downtown they were getting drunk and directing traffic 
Uptown they were getting drunk and shopping without money.” Said 
Reporter-Researcher Paul Witteman, who covered the bloody scene 
in Brooklyn: “It was a tragedy in one act.” 

To write their reports, the correspondents returned on Thursday 
to the officially closed, eerily deserted Time-Life Building, where a 
skeleton staff was working without air conditioning or normal light- 
ing. An emergency generator installed after the °65 blackout was 
used to run one elevator and the telex machines. Among those on 
hand were Associate Editor Frank Merrick, who wrote our cover 
story, and Associate Editor Frederic Golden, who wrote an accom- 
panying article on why it all happened. The senior editors for the 
whole project were Marshall Loeb and Ronald Kriss. Says Kriss, 
who wrote our cover stories on the 64 Harlem riots and the '65 black- 
out: “The ‘65 blackout was a lark. This one was more like the °64 riots 
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Leave behind the frantic turmoil of civilization and come 
back with us to the real America. Still the land of the 
the buffalo, the mountain lion and elk, Still spa 
cious, sprawling, majestic. Where garlands of water tum 
ble from sheer rock cliff mountains stretch as far as the 
eye can see...vibrant flowers speckle the meadowland 

Yes, now you can experience the freedom and serenity 
still to be found in the natural wonders of our land 
Thanks to a publishing landmark from TIMe-LIre BOOKS 
A 27-volume picture library of THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS. And we'd like to invite you to sample 
a volume of it without cost or risk and then, if you 
wish, join us as a subscriber 


A rare adventure awaits you... 


As a subscriber, you'll feast on scenes from our land's 
forbidden canyons, powerful rivers, majestic peaks, awe 
some deserts: Florida’s Shark River with its mangrove 
mazes; the state of Washington's lush Enchanted Valley 
walled in by cliffs and clouds 1,952 feet above sea level 
the mile-wide 450-foot-deep MacDougal Crater just south 
of the Arizona border. You'll delight in little-known 
animal life the bright-eyed golden marmot of The 
Snake River Country, the sea cow of The Everglades whe 
eats 200 pounds of vegetables a day 
Through the stirring text and lavish photographs in 
these books, you'll visit The High Sierra — home of the 
giant sequoia and Yosemite National Park and a last 
stronghold of the West's big cats The Grand Canyon, 
where rocks of the Vishnu Schist go back 2 billion year 
Hawaii, land of fire-spewing volcanos, Eden-like 
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forests, enchanting coral reefs Baja California, where 
ruined missions. bleached bones and abandoned mines 
testify to one of man’s unsuccessful attempts to rape a 
natural land 


Start with Wild Alaska FREE for 10 days 


Begin your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
with a 10-day free examination of the first volur n the 
series, Wild Alaska. Explore our last frontier and of 
three million lakes, 119 million acres of forest, a glacier 
as big as Rhode Island and still 99 percent uninhab 
ited. Then decide if you want to keep Wil Alas! 
You may do so for only $6.95 and continue to receive 
other books in the series as described in the coupon 
There is no obligation to keep any book, and you 


may cancel at any time. Mail our bound-in card 
1 




















The wonddtul 
World of he 
Prairie 


today (no stamp needed). Or, if card is gone, use 
coupon on the opposite page coe os 


American Wilderness Library 


e Wild Alaska is written by the gifted author 
Dale Brown, with nent zoologist and 
ecologist William Pruitt Jr, as consultant 








e Oversized 9 x 10%, inches, hardbound 





and over 40,000 words of text 








e 184 pages 

¢ More than 96 illustration photograph 
paintings, maps, In ing 55 pages in full 
color 

e Books shown here are just some of the 





exciting volun 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, !Ilinois 60611 


Yes, 1 would like to examine Wed Alaska, Please send 
it to me for 10 day free examination and enter my sub 
scription to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. If I decide 
to keep Wild Alaska, 1 will pay $6.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will receive future volumes in THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS series, shipped a volume at a 
time tel other month. Each is $6.95 plus 
hips f d comes on a 10-day free-examina 
tion here is no minimum number of books that I 
must buy. I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you 

f 1 do not choose to keep Wild 2, I will return 
the book w 10 days, my subseriy 1 for future vol 
umes will b neeled and I will not be under any further 
obligation 


Print Name 
Address 


City 


State = _. Zip 
for Prov.) (or Code) 
If you are a school or library check here 











Glorious. Sunshine and happy 
people. And jewel bright glasses of 
ierligstetm-lake Ray claucaliareg tart 
is tasty anid cool and refreshing 
and summery.Wonderful 

Winter is but a greyand distant 


memory) Now:the Sommer gather- 
inigs‘are warm and relaxed and 
easy. And. Summer s favorite flavors 
come'to lite splashed with always* 
Trayex-Xee-\o) (Motenl gute i geronecovore mt tg) 
Pig-}el-miti ie -Mo) Mlors)lemo) meje-lalelmitila 


















SMIRNOFF ® VODKA, 80 & 100 PROOF DISTILLEG FROM.GRAINASTE. PIERRE SMIRN( 


Or s0da OF teed tedsurprised?) or 
léfivonade.(a favorite of many). 

So dear friends, be"Coritent 
Smile and enjoy. Laugh and share 
Gently, of course, Gently. Happy 
Summer to you 


Omi 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100's 
Get Iceberg 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





4 mg. “tat”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. pet cigarette by FTC method 











Here Come the Joys of Summer 


To the Editors: 

“Here Comes Summer” [July 4] 
—excellent! Finally an interesting. in- 
depth article that does not discover a 
new American problem, ailment or 
cause to preach on. Nor does it present 
a view of America in trite, sugar-coated 
homilies—just reality, professionally 
spiced with some enjoyable, entertaining 
and individual perceptions 

Richard Panek 
El Granada, Calif. 


Your cover story on summer de- 
scribes theme parks as “fun and fan- 
tasy.” We have lived in Southern Cal- 
ifornia for twelve years and watched 





nearly everything encapsulate itself 
within a plastic bubble: not only giant 
“pop Xanadus”™ like Universal Studios, 
but also miniature golf courses, shopping 
centers and finally the American home 
Vicarious living drives me up a tree, 
which, by the way, used to be a great 
source of fun and fantasy. So did tide- 
pools, hopscotch and lightning bugs. 
Kathryn Brock 
San Diego 


Swimsuits? One. two, three good 
strokes and you'd be out of the suit. 

Priscilla Weismann 

Hanover, N.H. 


I would not mind seeing a bit of skin 
to refresh my poor tired eyes from the 
heaviness of daily news. But I'd prefer 
to see some male skin, male string bi- 
kinis. How about some equal time? 

Marilyn Tressel 
Washington, D.C. 


_——— 


Fiery Abortion Debate 


Dollars-and-cents logic is irrelevant 
when discussing the willful termination 
of human life (July 4]. The taxpayer has 


spoken. I will no longer be an accom- 

plice to murder. More money for con- 

traception, not 1¢ more for abortion. 
Joann Crocker 


Buffalo 


Justice Thurgood Marshall and oth- 
ers who advocate abortion rather than 
letting a child live in poverty should re- 
alize that it is better to have lived poor 
than never to have lived at all. 

John J. Lydon 
West Chester, Pa 


Abortion can be made illegal, but 
this simply puts such operations into the 
hands of “get rich quick” butchers, in- 
stead of competent physicians. 

Pam Stone Mabry 
Greenville, S.C. 


The best-kept secret in the U.S. is 
that abortion is legal up to and includ- 
ing the ninth month of pregnancy. In 
1973 the Supreme Court said that in the 
first three months states cannot inter- 
fere. In the second three months they 
may regulate, but not prohibit, abor- 
tions. In the last three months they may 
prohibit abortions in the interest of the 
baby’s life. Some states, however, allow 
abortions through nine months 

Betty LaRosa 
New Jersey Right to Life Committee 
Westfield, NJ 


Anti-abortionists should put them- 
selves on the line and sign up at Med- 
icaid centers to raise, feed, clothe and 
educate the children they wish to “save. 
After all, if they care so much, they 
wouldn't want to see these children grow 
up in homes in the slums with too little 
food, or heat or education—not to men- 
tion love—would they? 

Mary Schultz 
San Francisco 


Women have been controlled by 
pregnancy for centuries. Who needs 
women’s liberation? All women do! 

Rose Soma 
National Organization for Women 
Miller Place, N.Y. 


If the Government provided its cit- 
ivens with alternative birth control 
methods (free of charge), there would 
be fewer abortions. Even the right-to-lif- 
ers would like that 

Beverly A. Aimaro 
Haverhill, Mass 


——_ TT 


Reality and South Africa 
Managing Editor Henry Grunwald 

certainly was correct in describing the 

pervasive fear among white South Af- 
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ricans [June 27] as well as “their . . . re- 
moteness from the world and from re- 
ality.” But TIME magazine, like many 
others, is reluctant to suggest just what 
should be done 
Might I suggest the following: 1) pay 
more attention to the unofficial but le- 
gitimate black leadership there that is 
drowned out by government propagan- 
da; 2) urge U.S. multinational corpora- 
tions to raise the wages of their black 
workers, hire and fire on merit, and in- 
stitute training programs for middle- 
level and management positions; 3) cut 
the hypocrisy and try to merge our dip- 
lomatic and economic policies in South 
Africa. We can no longer “abhor” apart- 
heid and wink at our companies’ double- 
digit returns on investments there, 
which are the result of the ridiculously 
low wages paid the African worker. 
Arthur Ashe 
Miami 


— 


Jimmy and Taxes 

Re “The Tax Volunteer” [July 41: 
Mr. Carter has every right to give the 
Government $6,000 if he so chooses, but 
he does not have the right to call the 

gifta tax payment if he owes no taxes 
DE. Fielder Webster 
New York City 





New Family Doctors 

The article on new family doctors 
(July 4] was certainly misleading to the 
general public. There is no question that 
America needs more family doctors, es- 
pecially in rural areas. 

Unfortunately, many young family 
doctors who have had no more than six 
months of training in each specialty 
claim to be superspecialists in all fields. 
Their fees are seldom lower but usually 
higher than those of nonsurgical special- 
ists 

Lawrence M. Ng, M.D. 
San Leandro, Calif. 


lam thoroughly disgusted by our age 

of specialization and tired of being asked 

by a local medical clinic (full of spe- 
cialists) to diagnose myself. 

Hurrah for the family practitioners 

—God bless ‘em and may they prosper! 

Elizabeth Handy 

Beloit, Wis 


There is a pressing need in this coun- 
try for the kind of well-trained general 
practitioners that you describe. Those of 
us in the business of training people to 
be doctors have found them to be among 
the most idealistic and enthusiastic of 
trainees. 

It therefore disturbs me to see their 
specialty and goals described in terms 
of economics or specialty competition 
It is certainly not my impression that 
the family practitioners are purveyors 
of “discount medicine” and that they 
would attempt procedures and substitute 
therapy for which they are not trained 
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We welcome their attitudes and applaud 

the kind of standards they have set for 
the profession 

Bob Lanier, M.D 

San Antonio 





Jesus as the Messiah 


Yes, there is literally a war going 
on between Jews and missionary groups 
(July 4). Although it has only recently 
hit the headlines, this phenomenon is 
nothing new: the Jewish people have 
been the focus of persistent attempts at 
conversion ever since the advent of 
Christianity 

The Jewish answer is to bring every 
Jew back home to his people. 

Roy S. Neuberger 
North Woodmere, N.Y. 


I was born into a Jewish home and 
accepted Jesus as my Messiah at the age 
of 22. Despite what other Jews might 
say, | am still a Jew. Becoming a Chris- 
tian does not destroy your Jewish iden- 
tity, it only fulfills it 

Joel Steinhauser 
Rio Rancho, N. Mex 


Why shouldn't young Jews, or older 
Jews for that matter, become Christians 
if they think this is the way to go? Why 
shouldn't the Establishment Protestants 
become Orthodox Jews if they want to? 
Freedom lives on a two-way street, and 
the last I heard we still had religious 
freedom in this country 

Catherine Damato 
Los Angeles 


The enigma and paradox of the so- 
called Messianic Jews are that they have 
apparently rejected their own (and Je- 
sus’) Judaism, of which many seem to 
be quite ignorant, in favor of someone 
else’s (Paul’s) Christianity 

Ronald Rutzky 
Richton Park, Ill 


| was quoted in the article “Yeshua 
Is the Messiah” [July 4] as having said 
that young Jews who become Christians 
“are not looking for Jewish rap groups 
hey are looking for God.” 

To pit Jewish rap groups against 
looking for God is foolhardy for the ob- 
vious reason that it implies that God is 
not to be found inside the rap groups spe- 
cifically because they are Jewish. This 
is not true. 

What I did say, and continue to be- 
lieve, is that many Jewish young peo- 
ple’s spiritual needs are not met in a 
purely cultural interpretation of the Jew- 
ish religious tradition. In this sense, a 
Jewish rap group does not touch the re- 
ligiously meaningful core required by to- 
day's young people. 

Donald LaMagdeleine 
Mundelein, Ill 
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t was a crisis of light, and of darkness 
the kind of event that brings out 
the best and the worst in people. Cer- 
lainly the 1965 blackout could never 
happen again, or so New Yorkers had 
thought. But something very much like 
it struck Wednesday the 13th, only this 
lime it was frighteningly different 
Through the long, sweaty night and 
most of the following day, the nation’s 
largest city was powerless, lacking both 
the electricity on which it depends so 
heavily and any means to stop a ma- 
rauding minority of poor blacks and His- 
panics who, in severe contrast to 1965. 
went On a rampage. the first since the 
hot summer riots of the 1960s. They set 
hundreds of fires and looted thousands 
of stores, illuminating in a perverse way 
twelve years of change in the character 
of the city, and perhaps of the country 
For a short while after the lights 
flickered out, most New Yorkers refused 
to believe that a crisis was at hand and 
gamely carried on. Broadway actors per- 
formed under the uncertain beams of 
flashlights held by stagehands; the nude 
cast of Oh! Calcutta!, unable to grope to 
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their dressing rooms, borrowed clothes 
from members of the audience and went 
home in cabs. Waiters at Manhattan res- 
taurants served patrons by candlelight 
Buses were delayed only slightly by 
darkened traffic lights. Garbage trucks 
whined as usual on their nightly rounds 
Mayor Abraham Beame, assuming, like 
many citizens, that a fuse had blown, ad- 
libbed a quip during a campaign speech 
at the Co-op City Traditional Synagogue 
in The Bronx. “See,” he said. “This is 
what you get for not paying your bills.” 

Gradually, however, the realization 
took over that the unthinkable had hap- 
pened: at 9:34 on one of the summer's 
most sweltering nights, air conditioners, 
elevators, subways, lights, water pumps 
—all the electric sinews of a great mod- 
ern city—had stopped. They would not 
work again for as long as 25 hours. The 
blackout was far smaller than that of 
1965—9 million people lost electricity 
in New York and the northern suburbs, 
v. 25 million people in eight states and 
two Canadian provinces twelve years 
ago. But the effects were nationwide. TV 
networks stopped broadcasting for sev- 
eral minutes. The flow of teletyped news 
from the A.P. and U.P.I, was interrupt- 
ed. then limped along under jury rigs 
(see THE PRESS). Wall Street's banks. 
brokerages, and stock and commodities 
exchanges shut down for a day 

Beame declared a state of emergen- 
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cy in New York. The city sent extra po- 
licemen and fire fighters to the ghettos 
portable generators to hospitals, and set 
up banks of operators to handle citizens” 
calls for help. But His Honor, who at 
71 is running hard for a second term. 
also began searching for someone to 
blame. Without bothering to wait for the 
verdict of investigations ordered by him- 
self, Governor Hugh Carey and Pres- 
ident Carter, the mayor quickly zeroed 
in on Consolidated Edison Co., the 
company that New Yorkers love to hate 
(see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Declared 
Beame: “Con Ed’s performance is, at the 
very best. gross negligence—and. at the 
worst, far more serious.” Responded 
Con Ed Chairman Charles Luce: “It's a 
little like saying, “We'll have a fair trial 
before we hang the defendant 

Though the jury was still out. the 
trouble apparently began when light- 
ning struck not only twice but several 
times, knocking out crucial high-voltage 
lines feeding in from north of the city 
This loss of power had a cascading ef- 
fect that brought down the city’s whole 
electric system 


Most New Yorkers, from silk-stock- 
ing districts to scabrous ghettos. re- 
sponded with neighborliness and even 
bravery. But what shocked the city, and 
much of the world, was that tens of thou- 
sands of blacks and Hispanics poured 
from their tenements and barrios—in 16 
areas—to produce an orgy of looting. In 
Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto, 
in Manhattan’s Harlem, in the South 
Bronx, the violence and plundering ap- 
proached the levels of the 1968 riots after 
the assassination of Martin Luther King 
Jr. The cry echoed through the ghettos 
“Its Christmastime, it's Christmas- 
time!” But to Abe Beame, and count- 
less other New Yorkers of all races, it 
was “a night of terror.” 


oving bands of determined men, 
women and even little children 
wrenched steel shutters and grilles 
from storefronts with crowbars, 
shattered plate-glass windows. scooped 
up everything they could carry, and de- 
stroyed what they could not. First they 
went for clothing. TV sets, jewelry, li- 
quor, when that was cleaned out, they 
picked up food, furniture and drugs. Said 
Frank Ross, a black police officer in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant: “It's like a fever 
struck them. They were out there with 
trucks, vans, trailers. everything that 
could roll.” 
Looters looked on anything movable 





as desirable boodle. Police caught one 
man in Bedford-Stuyvesant with 300 
sink stoppers and another with a case 
of clothespins. Two young boys were 
spotted carrying away an end table 
“Where'd you get that thing?” a cop 
shouted. “My momma give it to me 
you can have it.” said one of the kids 
as they dropped their loot and dashed 
into a crowd that was happily watching 
a blazing furniture store 
At Hearn’s department store in 
Brooklyn, youths stripped clothing from 
window mannequins, broke their limbs 
and scattered them on the floor. Said Mi- 
guel Ten. a Viet Nam veteran who stood 
guarding Arnet’s Children’s Wear store 
“This reminds me of Pleiku in 1966 
There was a war out here. And the man- 
nequins remind me of the dead people 
I saw in Nam without legs and arms.” 
At the Ace Pontiac showroom in 
The Bronx, looters smashed through a 
steel door and stole 50 new cars, valued 
at $250,000; they put the ignition wires 
together and drove off. Young men 
roamed East 14th Street in Manhattan. 
snatching women’s purses. Adults toted 





shopping bags stuffed with steaks and 
roasts from a meat market on 125th 
Street in Harlem. At an appliance store 
on 105th Street, two boys about ten years 
old staggered along with a TV set, while 
a woman strolled by with three radios 
“It's the night of the animals,” said Po- 
lice Sergeant Robert Murphy, who wore 
a Day-Glo blue riot helmet. “You grab 
four or five, and a hundred take their 
place. We come to a scene, and people 
who aren’‘t looting whistle to warn the 
others. All we can do is chase people 
away from a store, and they just run to 
the next block, to the next store.” 

The arsonists were as busy as the 
looters. Firemen fought 1,037 blazes, six 
times the normal number, and received 
nearly 1,700 false alarms. They were set 
either to divert the attention of the cops 
or just for the fun of it. When the fire- 
men showed up. their sirens screaming 
the crowds pelted them with rocks and 
bottles. Of the fires. 65 were considered 
serious, including a store fire in Brook- 
lyn at which 22 firemen were hurt. An- 
other blaze began in a looted factory 
warchouse in Brooklyn. then leaped 
across the street to destroy four tene- 
ments and finally spread to two other 
houses. In all. 59 firemen were injured 
fighting the fires 

One of New York’s worst-hit areas 
was a 14-block stretch of jewelry, cloth- 
ing. appliance. furniture and other re- 





IN BROAD DAYLIGHT, LOOTERS IN BROOKLYN BRAZENLY CONTINUE TO SMASH THEIR WAY INTO STORES & HAUL OFF ANYTHING THEY CAN GRAB 


SO AVARICIOUS & DETERMINED ARE SOME PILLAGERS THAT THEY SCAVENGE THE RUBBLE IN A BRONX SUPERMARKET BURNED BY MOBS 
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THE FAMED SPARKLING SKYLINE OF MIDTOWN MANHATTAN DARKENED ABRUPTLY INTO GHOSTLY BEAUTY. IN THIS TIME EXPOSURE, PASSING AUTO 


PALMETTO STREET IN BEDFORD-STUYVESANT SWARMS WITH ACTIVITY AS SOME PEOPLE GO ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS WHILE LOOTERS CARRY AWAY GOODS WHILE 
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FIREMEN STRUGGLE TO PUT OUT ONE OF THE MANY BLAZES THAT TURNED PARTS OF THE BRONX INTO AN INFERNO 
COP COOLS DOWN A CROWD IN FRONT OF A LOOTED STORE IN THE BRONX A CHAINED PRISONER IS LED AWAY BY POLICE 





tail stores along Broadway in the Bush- 
wick section of Brooklyn. Reported 
TIME’s Paul Witteman: “The evidence 
of looting was numbing. As firemen 
fought blazes from cherrypickers, the 
looters went about their business virtu- 
ally unmolested. Occasionally they 
would step over to one of the fire trucks 
and drink water from a running outlet. 
Some of the more enterprising looters 
parked rented trucks on the side streets, 
engines running, and loaded up with 
couches, refrigerators, TV sets—the du- 
rable goods that will sell most easily on 
the black market. Periodically, when a 
rumor swept through the pack that the 
police were coming, the looters would 
break and run. But the police, outnum- 
bered and fatigued, often did not try to 
chase them. When I left the area, it was 
burning, the flames taking what little 
the looters left behind.” 

After touring the ravaged South 
Bronx, TIME Correspondent Mary Cro- 
nin reported: “Streams of black water 
from broken fire hydrants swept the res- 
idue of the looting into the middle of 
the streets. Burned-out delivery trucks, 
spilling their seats onto the pavement, 
blocked doorways. Twisted steel grilles 
—some yanked from storefronts with 
trucks that were then filled with loot 
—lay across sidewalks. In the new 
Fedco supermarket, shelves gleamed 
bare and white, while several inches of 
mashed produce. packages of squashed 
hamburger, rivers of melted ice cream, 


and broken bottles covered the floors. 
The stench was overpowering. Up to 300 
stores were cleaned out in the neighbor- 
hood, and the next morning sheets of 
plywood covered most of their smashed 
windows. Said Policeman John Fitzger- 
ald: ‘There are only cops and crooks left 
here now.’ ~ 

In the South Bronx, along East Tre- 
mont Avenue, one of the few shopping 
areas left in the gutted slum, looters stole 
some $55,000 worth of goods from the 
huge R & M Furniture store. The next 
day its owner put out word that he would 
pay $25 for each TV set returned. Po- 
lice learned from a tipster that a man 
had stashed swag in his basement. The 
cops entered without a search warrant 
and reclaimed about $2,000 worth of fur- 
niture. One of the invading cops admit- 
ted later with a laugh: “Now I can be 
arrested for a violation.” 


number of looters were robbed in 

turn by other thieves, who clawed 

and wrenched away their booty 

When two men in Bushwick wea- 
rily set down a heavy box of shoes, a 
band of youths swooped in like vultures 
and made off with the prize. A teen-age 
girl on Manhattan's upper West Side 
complained to friends that some boys 
had offered to help carry away clothes 
and radios, then had stolen them from 
her. Said she, with the skewed logic of 
the looters: “That's just not right. They 
shouldn't have done that.” 


LOOKING FOR A REASON 


On the morning after the looting 
orgy, the Spanish-language newspaper 
El Diario front-paged in huge type the 
question that was on nearly every New 
Yorker's mind: éPOR QUE? (Why?). 

What had sparked the plunder? 
What had changed since that placid 
blackout night of 1965? Doubtless the 
heat and humidity made some differ- 
ence: in 1965 the power failed on a pleas- 
antly cool evening in November. But 
much more had changed in a dozen 
years. Respect for law and authority has 
declined; thieves often go unpunished; 


crime and violence stalk the slums. So, 
of course, does poverty. Unemployment 
among young ghetto blacks is as high 
as 40%, v. more than 20% in 1965 


- 

Close to halfof American black fam- 
ilies have advanced to the middle class, 
but their rise has only increased the frus- 
tration of an underclass that sees no way 
up. Says Harvard Social Psychologist 
Robert Bales: “When economic condi- 
tions get better, those who are left be- 
hind get angrier.” Before their eyes 
dance television programs and commer- 
cials that show everybody enjoying a 
cornucopia of consumer goods—as if ev- 
erybody should have them as a natural 
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right. They feel no stake in a society 
that seems to deny them the opportu- 
nity to acquire those goods. Northwest- 
ern Political Scientist Ted Gurr, co-au- 
thor of the 1969 Eisenhower Commis- 
sion report on violence in America, 
argues that “the poor, and especially 
poor blacks, don't share our middle-class 
values for other people's property. The 
goods were there for the taking.” 

Many black and Hispanic leaders 
read in the looting a message to the na- 
tion. Says Educator Kenneth Clark: 
“We have reduced the people of the 
ghetto to the point where they function 
on the level of predatory animals.” Adds 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young: “If 
you turn the lights out, folks will steal 
They'll do that especially if they're hun- 
gry.” That went a bit far—even in the 
ghetto, few Americans do not have 
enough to eat. 

Psychologist Morton Bard of the 
Graduate Center of New York’s City 
University regarded the pillage as “a 
Robin Hood-type of thing—steal from 
the rich and give to the poor.” But the 
explanation that leans on real and per- 
ceived deprivation goes only so far. It is 
by no means clear that most of the loot- 
ers were the neediest. There was an el- 
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Many bystanders cheered on the 
looters, but others were outraged by 
what they saw. Complained a black man 
in East Harlem: “The shop owners don’t 
live here, but the people who work for 
them do. They run these stores out, and 
they run out the few jobs in this neigh- 
borhood. The lights are gonna come 
back on. but what about the jobs?” A 
man in his 30s bitterly taunted maraud- 
ing teen-agers: “You dumb niggers. You 
get busted, you get hurt for a pair of 
sneakers. You're dumb, niggers. You're 
dumb. Sneakers. Christ” 

Shouted another man at a gang of 
teen-agers who had looted a drugstore: 
“If my mother gets sick in the night and 
needs her nitroglycerin, where am I gon- 
na go? Maybe you don’t care, but where 
am I supposed to buy my pills?” Next 
morning, a young woman walked along 
Third Avenue, desperately looking for 
any food store that might be open and 
unlooted. “I'm trying to buy some 
bread,” she said. “I can’t find none.” 

Stores owned by blacks and Hispan- 
ics suffered the same fate as those op- 
erated by whites. In Brooklyn, the Fort 
Green cooperative supermarket—set up 
by low-income blacks after the 1968 
riots—was stripped bare. The store had 
no steel window guards because, said 
Manager Clifford Thomas, “we thought 
we were part of the community. We were 
wrong.” 

In many neighborhoods, however, 
residents joined to protect the property 


ement of glee, perhaps of revenge, of a 
mob gone wild. Says Bard: “The looting 
had a quality of madness. I cannot be- 
lieve that they cleaned out a store of 
prayer shawls and Bibles.” Adds Ernest 
Dichter, a noted behavioral psycholo- 
gist: “It was just like Lord of the Flies 
People resort to savage behavior when 
the brakes of civilization fail.” 

Harvard Social Psychologist Thom- 
as Pettigrew was impressed by the lack 
of ideology in the looting—a striking 
contrast to the 1960s riots. Says he 
“When the lights went out, there was a 
free-for-all, an individualistic phenom- 
enon in which everyone gets what he or 
she can get.’ Declared Futurist Herman 
Kahn, director of the Hudson Institute 
“They have no idea of what moral stan- 
dards are. This ‘suppressed rage’ idea is 
crap. This kind of reasoning will make 
the same thing happen all over again.” 

. 

Like most other experts, Harvard 
Sociologist Talcott Parsons is “skepti- 
cal” that the pillage in New York would 
set off a new nationwide wave of dis- 
turbances. But behaviorists generally be- 
lieve that, given a similar combination 
of total darkness, blistering heat and 
simmering anger on the part of an un- 
derclass, much the same kind of riotous 
looting could erupt in almost any other 
city in the U.S 
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DISTRAUGHT OWNER AT SHOE STORE LEFT RAVAGED ON MANHATTAN’S UPPER WEST SIDE 
From the ghettos, cries of “It’s Christmastime, it's Christmastime!” 


Reported TIME’s Lou Dolinar: “In 
Brooklyn's middle-class Clinton Hill, 
black, white and Hispanic homeowners 
sat on their stoops, sharing cigarettes 
candles and flashlights, and occasionally 
pulling up crabgrass to pass the weary 
hours before dawn. Half a dozen teen- 
age Italians, armed with baseball bats 
and iron pipes, helped merchants guard 
a five-block section of Myrtle Avenue 
in Brooklyn. Atan A. & P. supermarket 
in Brooklyn, a burly, 6-ft. 8-in. Jamai- 
can security guard brandished a pearl- 
handled machete and, with four clerks 
and the manager, chased away a gang 
of 30 youths.” Many owners armed 
themselves with pistols, rifles or shot- 
guns and sat up all night by candlelight 
in their stores. Surprisingly few shots 
were fired. Indeed, there were remark- 
ably few fatalities during the disturb- 
ances: three people died in fires, and in 
Brooklyn, a drugstore owner gunned 
down a man who was brandishing a 
crowbar at him while leading 30 youths 
past the store’s accordion-like security 
fence 


ugene Riback, the owner of Har- 
lem’s Simon Furniture Co., took 
stock of his wrecked four-story 
store, behind the protective armor 
of private guards toting pistols and 
leashing attack dogs. Two brazen thieves 
ran in, grabbed a washing machine and 
headed to the street. One of the guards 
pointed his gun at a looter’s head, three 
feet away. The intruder snarled: “You 
either kill me or I go out the door 
with the washer He kept going. and 
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the security man sheathed his gun 

On Utica Avenue in Brooklyn, Er 
nie Blye, a black man, stayed at his tai- 
lor shop all night long. grasping a gun 
his German shepherd at his heels. A 
gang of men began to menace him. He 
cried out: “If you shoot me, my dog will 
get you!” They closed in relentlessly 


Blye shouted again: “I got ten cans of 


potash upstairs! I'm goin’ upstairs now! 
I blind you, you come up the stairs after 
me! I blind you!” The crowd left him 
alone 

Many looters seemed scarcely aware 
that they were stealing. Said one of two 
black boys standing outside a stripped 
bicycle shop near Columbia University 
“We're just out shopping with our par- 
ents. This is better than going to 
Macy’s.”” Some blacks resented all the 
fuss over the looting. Said Lorraine, 14, 
who had helped plunder a drugstore in 
East Harlem: “It gets dark here every 
night. Every night stores get broke into 
every night people get mugged, every 
night you scared on the street. But 
nobody pays no attention until a black- 
out comes.” 

A few boasted of their thefts. P.I 
a 28-year-old Hispanic in Harlem, 
sounded like a shipping clerk reading 
off an invoice list as he told TIME Writ- 
er BJ. Phillips: “Well, I got a stereo 
worth $400, a dining room set that said 
$600 in the window, and some bedroom 
furniture, but not a whole suite. I got 
some tennis shoes, and a few things from 
the jewelry store, but | got there too late 
for anything really good. I got it all done 
n half an hour, that’s how quick I was 





working.” He paused to add it all up 
‘I'd put the total somewhere between 
$3,200 and $3,500." Any remorse? “I've 
got three kids and | don’t have no job. | 
had the opportunity to rob and I robbed 
I'd do it again. I don’t feel bad about 
i 

Others offered strained justifica- 
uons. Said a young woman who called 
herself Afreeka Omfree: “It’s really sort 
of beautiful. Everybody is out on the 
streets together. There’s sort of a party 
atmosphere.” Declared a young man in 
Bushwick: “Prices have gone too high 
Now we're going to have no prices 
When we get done, there ain't gonna be 
no more Broadway.” Said a man in his 
30s, grasping a wine bottle in one hand 
and a TV set in another: “You take your 
chance when you get a chance.” Added 
Gino, 19, a father of two: “We're poor 
and this is our way of getting rich.” 


he Rev. Vincent Gallo, an activist 

Catholic priest. summed up the 

attitudes of people roaming his 

Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood 
When the lights went out, people just 
said, ‘Here’s our chance to get back at 
the mothers who have been ripping us 
off.” There also was a herd mentality, 
and many of the kids were egged on by 
adults who said, ‘Hey, go get me this 
Hey, go get me that.’ 

Whatever the cause of the looting, 
New York’s massive show of police 
force, and the cops’ restraint, helped 
keep the nightmare from becoming even 
worse or continuing after the lights went 
back on Thursday. Canceling all leaves 
the department mustered about 8,000 of 
its 26,000-person force, twice the num- 
ber that would normally have been on 
duty 

Ever since the student uprisings at 
Columbia University a decade ago, New 
York cops have been instructed not to 
beat or shoot at rioters. Said Deputy 
Commissioner Francis J. McLoughlin 
last week: “They were under orders to 
break up unruly crowds or looters by 
charging with their night sticks but not 
shooting over their heads.” The cops 
were responsible for few beatings, no in- 
discriminate shooting and no killings 
About 18 policemen suffered serious 
injuries 

Reported TIME Correspondent Jack 
White, who covered the 1968 racial 
uprising in Washington, D.C The 
cops have learned a lot about riot con- 
trol in the last decade. In the past, of- 
ficers hopelessly outnumbered by angry 
crowds frequently fired on them and in- 
creased their anger. But in New York 
large numbers of calm, well-disciplined 
officers avoided adding to the violence 
In Bedford-Stuyvesant, for example, the 
situation gradually came under control 
as enough police arrived to station four 
or five cops on every corner of the most 
troubled area, while other cops prowled 
in marked and unmarked cars. One 
worn-out sergeant told me: “My ass is 
numb and my shoulders are scrunched 


DOING THEIR BIT TO EASE THE EMERGENCY, SOME NEW YORKERS EAGERLY, AND OFTEN SKILLFULLY, BECOME TRAFFIC COPS FOR A DAY—OR A NIGHT 


TO LIFT THEIR SPIRITS, A GROUP IN GREENWICH VILLAGE HOLDS ONE OF MANY IMPROMPTU PARTIES AS DARKNESS SETTLES OVER THE CITY 





STRANDED WOMAN CAMPS OUT IN LOBBY OF AMERICANA HOTEL GREETING DARKENED BROADWAY FROM GEORGE M. COHAN STATUE 
WHILE OTHERS STAY UP AT 4 A.M., A MAN TURNS A BAR INTO A BED FOR THE NIGHT AT THE AMERICANA 











trom riding with five other men ina Pon- 
tiac Tempest. But it worked. As ten- 
sions eased. the police avoided making 
irrests as much as possible to help cool 
things off. 

Sometimes looters were let go with 
a warning. One experienced pair of 26- 
year-old cops. with modish long hair and 
sideburns. spun around Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant in a battered 1970 Dodge painted 
to look like a gypsy taxi. They spied a 
young boy carrying a big box. The fright- 
ened kid dropped the carton. and glass 
tinkled. “What's in the box, Johnny?” 
asked one of the policemen. “Booze 
man. liquor,” replied the kid. “Where'd 
you get it. Johnny?” “1 bought it, man 
paid money for it.” The cop peered into 
the box and saw the markings of a new- 
ly looted liquor store on broken bottles 
Then both policemen advised the kid 
to “take the box and go home. And by 
the way. maybe you can do us a favor 
some ume 

Bul arrests were common. Officers 
collared more than 3,500 people be- 
tween the time the blackout struck and 
7:40 a.m. Friday. when Beame declared 
the emergency over. The figure was 
about eight times the number of arrests 
in the riots of 1964 and 1968 


he city’s courts and prisons were 

swamped. At Beame’s urging. pros- 

ecutors refused to plea bargain with 

suspected looters and arsonists o1 
agree to release them without bail. As a 
result. police station houses and court- 
house holding pens were jammed with 
prisoners—up to ten in small cells de 
signed to hold one person 

At the Manhattan criminal court 
some prisoners shouted protests against 
the heat and overcrowding. To handle 
the overflow. the city reopened the 
Tombs, a Manhattan jail that had been 
closed by federal court order in 1974 as 
too decrepit. Feeding the prisoners was 
a serious problem at first because most 
restaurants had closed for lack of elec 
tricity. Many families brought food to 
relatives behind bars. Others subsisted 
on coffee and rolls 

As evening fell on Thursday. the 
ghettos gradually returned to normal 
On some streets there was almost a sense 
of camaraderie between the cops and 
the black and Hispanic youths. Some of 
the officers in  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
swung their long riot sticks like golf 
clubs. sending tin cans and other debris 


flying out of the gutter. “Hey. man 
called out a black youngster with a 
chuckle. “your grip is all wrong.” In the 


South Bronx. a brightly lit Ferris wheel 
slowly revolved in the night sky. its two 
passenger chairs filled. Sporting shiny 
new Adidas jogging shoes. a young teen- 


age boy in Harlem said with a trace of 


wistfulness: “Christmas is over 

For the owners of the 2,000 stores 
that were plundered. Thursday 
day of reckoning their losses. It was a 
day of sweeping up debris. nailing ply 
jagged. broken 


was a 


wood across windows 
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BROOKLYN JEWISH HOSPITAL SURGEONS WORKING UNDER SPOTLIGHTS IN PARKING LOT 
Cleaning and stitching wounds that were mostly caused by knives and glass 


and pondering whether to reopen. Alan 
Rubin, owner of the Radio Clinic dis- 
count center on Manhattan's upper 
West Side. told a reporter: “I’m respon 
sible for 25 families—the families of the 
people who work for me. What's going 
to happen to them if I pull out? As bad 
as | got hit. there are other guys who 
gol wiped out. What's going to happen 
if they can’t reopen? 

Those willing to reopen were eligi 
ble for low-interest loans of up to $500 
000 from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, More than 400 store owners 
asked for information about the loans 
but many others were skeptical. They 
said that they had been stripped bare 
and demolished. that all they had 
worked and saved for over the years was 
gone, that it was financially and emo- 
tionally impossible for them to start 
again. Declared Stanley Schatel, owner 
of Nice & Pretty. a badly damaged 
sportswear store in Brooklyn: “Get a 
loan? Are you crazy? You think any- 
body in his rightful mind would want 
to get back to this neighborhood?” Yet 
quite a few merchants were thinking of 
doing just that. “I have to pay off the 
creditors.” said Gary Apfel. owner of 
Lee's Store. a men’s clothing store in 
Harlem. “I want to close. but | can’t af 
ford to close 

More people than just store owners 
had to make fresh starts on the morn 
ing after the night of darkness. Rose Ste- 
vens, an elderly widow. wandered weep 
ing down Broadway in Brooklyn 
looking for a to live after 


new place 


spending the night alone in her $57-a 
month apartment above a meat market 
that had been burned out by vandals 
I wish I died.” she cried. “I'm almost 
70 years old. and I have no place to go 
Many black and Hispanic leaders 
across the country were dismayed by the 
rioting. In a typical comment, Carlos 
Castro. president of Chicago's Puerto 
Rican United Front. noted that the 
plunderers were poor and lived in slum 
housing. though he said of the violence 
You can’t justify it.” So far. there were 
no signs of a white backlash. even 
though many broadcast and newspaper 
accounts of the power failure empha 
sized the disorders. Sample headline 
from the Los Angeles Times: city’s 
PRIDE IN ITSELF GOES DIM IN. THI 
BLACKOUT. Newspapers abroad also fo 
cused on the looting. A headline from 
Tokyo's Mainichi Shimbun. Pann 
GRIPS NEW YORK; from West Germa 
ny’s Bild Zeitung: NEW YORK’S BLOOD 
(EST NIGHT: from London's Dai/y Ex 
press: THE NAKED CITY 


onetheless. the overwhelming ma 
jority of New Yorkers and visitors 
responded to the crisis with some 
of the same good humor and wil! 
ingness to help each other that they had 
exhibited twelve years earlier At 
Beame’s request. stores. banks and most 
Offices closed. reducing traffic on the 
city's streets. Al the intersection of Park 
Avenue and 79th Street in Manhattan 
an athletic young man wearing a cape 
and holding a pink flare controlled traf 
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fic like a matador handling a bull. On 
the other side of the island, traffic was di- 
rected on Riverside Drive by David Ep- 
stein, 17 He joked: “My mother told 
me to go out and play in the traffic, and 
here | am.” Sixteen passers-by turned 
Coney Island’s 150-ft.-high Wonder 
Wheel by hand, enabling stranded rid- 
ers to reach the ground 

Most of the city’s 17 hospitals 
switched smoothly to emergency gener- 
ators. But Bellevue’s back-up system 
failed, and doctors and nurses had to 
squeeze bags of air with their hands to 
keep several patients alive until resus- 





NEW YORK MAYOR ABRAHAM BEAME UNWINDING 
An emergency and a hunt for blame. 


citators could be turned on again. When 
back-up generators broke down at 
Brooklyn's Jewish Hospital and Medical 
Center, about 100 people had their 
wounds—mostly cuts from knives and 
broken glass—cleaned and stitched at 
a makeshift field hospital set up in 
the parking lot under high-intensity 
spotlights powered by fire-department 
equipment 

Hotels were jammed with tourists, 
conventioneers and suburbanites who 
could not make it home because the elec- 
tric-powered commuter trains were out 
At the Algonquin, guests were unable 
to get into their rooms for an hour be- 
cause the doors lock electronically 
Many spent the night partying at the 
round tables in the dining room that 
was made famous by Robert Benchley 
and Dorothy Parker. At the New York 
Hilton, switchboard operators phoned 
each room to tell guests that two can- 
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dles were in every bureau—fixtures 
since the 1965 blackout. The hotel of- 
fered free coffee and food through the 
night to hundreds of people who milled 
through the lobby; employees clambered 
up the stairs each hour with food for 
the guests on the upper floors. “Alors. 
¢ est extraordinaire!” exclaimed a Swiss 
tourist. Irene Baillod, after trudging 
down from her 39th-floor room only to 
find that she had left behind flash- 
cubes for her camera 
Some 500 diners at Windows on the 
World, the restaurant on the 107th floor 
of the World Trade Center, finished 
» their meals by candlelight and 
rode to the ground on a service el- 
evator that was served by an 
emergency generator. But 35 peo- 
ple were stranded for the night on 
the 86th-floor observation deck of 
the Empire State Building. After 
a free breakfast provided by the 
building’s management, half of 
them walked down the stairs to 
the ground, while the others wait- 
ed until the elevators began op- 
erating again Thursday afternoon 


n Broadway, Tom Courte- 
nay continued in Orherwise 
Engaged by flashlight, with 
an actor shouting “Brring!” 
when a phone was supposed to 
ring and humming the overture to 
Wagner's Parsifal in place of a re- 
cording. About a quarter of the 
2,000 people who were watching 
the stage show Salute to New York 
City stayed on at Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall after the lights went out, 
snacking on pretzels and Italian 
ices bought from street vendors 
who crowded into the foyer. At 
Shea Stadium, play stopped in the 
sixth inning, with the Chicago 
Cubs leading the New York Mets 
2 to I. For about 45 minutes, the 
22,000 fans sang along with Or- 
ganist Jane Jarvis; to take their 
minds off the heat, she played 
White Christmas 
Doormen at some high-rise build- 
ings gave tenants candles and flashlights 
to help them climb to their apartments, 
but others groped in the dark. Anyone 
living on the upper floors was without 
water because pumps had stopped and 
rooftop tanks were quickly emptied 
Some people preferred to bed down in 
the lobbies or walk the streets. Others 
sat in their cars, listening to the news 
—any news about the blackout 
Few bars remained open, and they 
were packed with thirsty people even 
though their ice supplies were rapidly 
melting. Said one woman who had vis- 
ited three other bars before she stopped 
at PJ. Clarke’s, a well-known East Side 
watering place: “We're typical New 
Yorkers. We're going to get smashed.” 
At Elaine’s restaurant on Manhattan’s 
upper East Side, tables were moved out- 
doors for a block party. The guests in- 
cluded Woody Allen, Al Pacino, Andy 


Warhol and Designer Calvin Klein. At 
One Fifth, a Greenwich Village restau- 
rant decorated with fittings from the 
cruise ship R.MS. Caronia, a patron 
quipped: “We've hit an iceberg.” Pia- 
nist Nat Jones scrounged a candle to 
light his keyboard and played Jt Aint 
Necessarily So. Unfortunately, it was 

There was some fast free enterprise 
—and some gouging. At a fancy East 
Side high-rise apartment building one 
block from Gracie Mansion, the mayor's 
residence, two boys with flashlights of- 
fered to escort people up the stairs at $1 
each. Some cabbies cruised with their 
off-duty lights on, trying to negotiate 
high-priced deals, charging as much as 
$50 for the trip from Shea Stadium to 
Manhattan, which normally costs about 
$10. Cold cans of beer and soda went for 
$3 in Forest Hills, Queens. An ice-cream 
vendor in Greenwich Village did a brisk 
business. As the temperature in his re- 
frigerated case dropped, so did his prices 
—until he finally gave away free but 
slightly soggy cones. 

The cost to New York is more dif- 
ficult to reckon. There was no official 
estimate of the loss, but some city 
officials thought the total—including 
damage to buildings and theft of their 
contents—might be a staggering $1 bil- 
lion or more. Because of the blackout. 
the city lost $4 million in tax revenue 
and had to pay $5 million in overtime 
to policemen and firemen. Estimates of 
business losses—beyond the looting 
—included up to $15 million in lost bro- 
kerage commissions for Wall Street and 
$20 million for retail stores. 

Most of these could be made up lat- 
er, when banks, brokerages and other 
businesses reopened. But the far more 
important price cannot be tallied. What 
had the city lost in terms of morale and 
image? Deputy Mayor Osborn Elliott, in 
charge of keeping old jobs in the city and 
bringing in new ones, announced the 
blackout at least had not caused a group 
of oil suppliers from Houston and New 
Orleans to drop consideration of moving 
some of their offices to the city. But how 
many businessmen thought of moving 
out? How many will become more diffi- 
cult to sell on moving in? At best, El- 
liott’s job has been a holding action, and 
last week’s crisis, he said with great un- 
derstatement, “doesn’t help.” 


peaking of the emergency proce- 

dures that were supposed to have 

kept the electricity from failing 

Federal Power Commission 
Chairman Richard Dunham remarked. 
“Quite obviously something didn’t fit.” 
The same might be said of the city’s 
comity of neighborhoods, the uneasy 
web that both binds and separates rich 
and poor, white and nonwhite. As in all 
big-city riots, the chief victims of the 
long hours of darkness were the people 
who live in the devastated ghettos and 
have no other place to go. No amount 
of booty can compensate the looters for 
what they have lost 
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WHY THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 


How could a power system that 
many people thought was made fail-safe 
after the Northeast’s great 1965 black- 
out plunge New York City into helpless 
darkness once again? It may take 
months of investigation to get the com- 
plete answer. But at week’s end, an out- 
line of the falling-domino sequence of 
failures that led to the total collapse had 
begun to emerge 

Like other major utilities in the U.S 
and Canada, New York's embattled 
Consolidated Edison Co. (see ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS) not only has its own elec- 
trical generating plants but is plugged 
into a larger regional pool of power pro- 
ducers, Depending on the electricity 
needs of its 9 million customers in New 
York City and neighboring Westchester 
County, Con Ed can either 1) rely large- 
ly on its own generators, or 2) buy power 
from neighboring utilities if the load—or 
demand from its users—is high, or 3) 
sell off surplus electricity to other com- 


b | 


if 


1. 8:37 p.m INDIAN 
POINT \ aol 


Lightning strikes first power lines 
Indian Point generating station 
automatically shuts down, system 
loses 870 megawatts. Voltage is 
reduced throughout the system 
first by 5%. then 8% 


7. 9:41 p.m 
Entire system is blacked out. 


6. 9:29 p.m 
“Big Allis” generating station in 
Ravenswood, Queens. and 
Linden-Goethals link to NJ 
| automatically “trip out’ to avoid » 
damage to the system 





4 Substation 
t Power lines 


RAVENSWOOD 


panies. Yet those choices are complicat- 
ed by another fact: electrical energy can- 
not economically be stored. Even a 
relatively small variation in load in one 
part of the system must be quickly com- 
pensated for elsewhere along the line 
Indeed, the decisions of controllers to 
buy or sell electricity. or to switch in ad- 
ditional generators, require such split- 
second timing and are so complex that 
large utilities like Con Ed have increas- 
ingly computerized their operations 

On the night of the blackout. the 
New York metropolitan area was swel- 
tering under a blanket of hot, humid air 
With air conditioners whirring every- 
where and electrical load high—though 
still far below the levels expected later 
this summer—Con Ed was importing 
from neighboring utilities about one- 
third of the electricity it was delivering 
to its customers. That in itself was not 
unusual. In the battle to keep its rates 
from soaring even higher. Con Ed has 


from the north is lost. 


ares 3. 8:59 p.m. 


Third line hit by lightning. "Load 
ee ieleles Shedding” blacks out parts of 

Westchester County Power is 

imported from LILCO and PSE&G 


2.8:56 p.m. 
Second lightning bolt knocks 


Oul more cables, causing loss of 
1,000 megawatts from companies | | 


to the north 


HUDSON RIVER 


WESTCHESTER 


| LONG ISLAND 


SPRAINBROOK SOUND 


Generating station 


4.921 p.m 
LILCO system. overioaded, is 
cut free 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 
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lately been buying more and more elec- 
tricity from nearby companies that can 
provide cheaper power. Yet what made 
Con Ed especially vulnerable that sog- 
gy evening was a series of highly im- 
probable natural events—"acts of God.” 
as one spokesman called them 

A severe summer thunderstorm had 
just swept across the green suburban 
hills of northern Westchester in the vi- 
cinity of the Indian Point No. 3 nuclear 
power plant overlooking the Hudson 
River. At 8:37 p.m.. according to Con 
Ed’s preliminary analysis, flashes of 
lightning knocked out two 345-kilovolt 
lines. That immediately cut off all the 
electricity from the 900-megawatt Indi- 
an Point facility, and the nuclear plant 
was promptly and safely shut down 
Then, while duty officers at Con Ed's 
main control center in Manhattan—a 
huge, display-filled room somewhat like 
Mission Control in Houston—scram- 
bled to make up for the power loss, light- 
ning struck again. At 8:56 p.m. bolts 
knocked out two more upstate 345-ki- 
lovolt lines in Westchester that bring in 
power from upstate New York and New 
England. Three minutes later, lightning 
knocked out yet another line. Worse 
sull, circuit breakers designed to reset 
automatically after the enormous vol- 
lage surge caused by a lightning bolt ap- 
parently failed to close. By now the util- 
ity had suffered a massive loss of some 
2,000 megawatts—more than a third of 
its electrical load that night 


n the past, this deficit might have kay- 
oed the entire Con Ed system and 
blacked out nearby areas as well. But 
safety devices and procedures adopt- 
ed after the 1965 blackout automatically 
went into action—at first reducing vol- 
lages supplied lo customers by 5%, then 
by 8%. Lights flickered and television 
pictures shrank. Still, the maneuver tem 
porarily staved off the complete shut- 
downs that the devices would otherwise 
have ordered to protect the generators 
and transformers from being burned out 
by dangerous overloads 
The voltage reduction also gave the 
control center time to call upon other 
power plants in the city to feed in more 
electricity. By revving up their turbines. 
they were quickly able to make up about 
1,000 megawatts. Still, that was hardly 
enough. So the computers, acting on pre- 
programmed instructions, made a cal- 
culated trade-off: to keep the city’s vital 
subways, hospitals, elevators and other 
services running, they began “shedding 
load” —reducing electrical demand—by 
blacking out several less populated sub- 
urban bedroom communities in West- 
chester. Presumably, that would give 
Con Ed controllers time to call in more 
energy from elsewhere 
For a few minutes, the stratagem 
worked. But a new problem developed 
on the utility’s eastern flank. Because 
Con Ed’s great drain of power was over- 
heating their connecting cables, the 
neighboring Long Island Lighting Co 
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unplugged from the system. That left 
Con Ed with only three major sources 
of electricity: its often troublesome 
1,000-megawatt “Big Allis” (for Allis- 
Chalmers) generator in the borough of 
Queens and two remaining out-of-state 
links—one to New Jersey's Public Ser- 
vice Gas & Electric Co., the other to up- 
state and New England utilities 

Incredibly, at about 9:27, still more 
lightning in Westchester cut off Con 
Ed’s last remaining hookup to the north 
Moments later, as they staggered under 
this additional demand, Big Allis was 
shut off by its automatic switches, and 
New Jersey also cut itself free. Thus the 
city was isolated from any outside soure- 
es of power because of the very safety ar- 
rangements made after the 1965 black 
out. Only a handful of small local power 
stations were left to meet the over- 
whelming electrical load. By 9:41 even 
the last of these shut off. 

The breakdown took little more 
than an hour, but the restoration of 
power was far more tedious. Though the 
equipment itself was undamaged, pro- 
lective circuit breakers—many of them 
underground—automatically tripped 
and had to be individually examined 
and reset. In addition, since 1965, Con 
Ed has shut down several of its old local 
coal-fired plants. Thus it is forced to 
draw on generators far outside the city 
that are more difficult to reconnect into 
the system. Finally, no more than a sin- 
gle section of the city could be powered 
up al a time for fear of a new overload 
In all, it was 25 hours before all the 
equipment could be brought back on line 
and the lights came on again 

Could the disaster have been avert- 
ed? In the immediate post-mortems 
after the blackout, some critics suggest- 
ed that Con Ed should have appealed 
to the public to shut off appliances, thus 
reducing load on the overburdened sys- 
tem. But could the message have got out 
quickly enough—and would the city 
have responded? Others wondered why 
the controllers did not react more vig- 
orously by blacking out more areas soon- 
er to save the overall system. Some even 
suspected that there might be an undis- 
covered yet crucial flaw in the network's 
design or equipment. As investigators 
explore these and other nagging ques- 
tions about New York’s calamity, every 
major utility in the country will be care- 
fully listening to the answers 
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SUPPORTERS OF ANTINUCLEAR CLAMSHELL ALLIANCE MARCHING IN PROTEST OVER GENERATOR CONSTRUCTION AT SEABROOK, N.H 


GAN IT HAPPEN ELSEWHERE? 


Outside New York, there were quite 
a few cocky power company executives 
who said about the possibility of black- 
outs: “No, it can 7 happen here.” There 
were some who pooh-poohed Consoli- 
dated Edison’s “act of God” explanation 
as unconvincing. There were a number 
who blamed Con Ed's own defects and 
described with pride the superior safety 
features of their own systems. Yet on 
closer consideration, few power execu- 
tives were willing to say flatly—and pub- 
licly—that they could offer ironclad se- 
curity against the same sort of failure 

Systems from Boston to Los Ange- 
les protect themselves with tie-ins to 
multistate power pools and with auto- 
matic “load shedding” controls that 
temporarily cut off some customers 
when overloads threaten. Yet New York 
too relied on those devices, and they 
were not enough 

Of course some of New York’s prob- 
lems are unique. Nowhere else in the 
US. is power failure likely to last as long 
as 25 hours; New York has more un- 
derground cable than any other system 

80,837 miles of it—and it obviously 

requires more time to repair than do sur 
face lines. And because each section of 
Manhattan’s power grid sucks as much 
power as a small city, the restoration of 
power in each neighborhood had to pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully to avoid sud- 
den overloads on the system. Earlier this 
month, when fire destroyed an electric 
cable in St. Louis, it took only eight hours 
to restore power to the 40-block down- 
town area 


ower lines travel into most cities 

from several directions, but all the 

major cables connecting Con Ed 

to other pools of electric power run 
in a single corridor from the north. Last 
week a storm apparently knocked out 
all eight of these lines within an hour 
Says an executive of Chicago’s Com- 
monwealth Edison: “If a major line goes 
out here, we can interchange a lot more 
easily and flexibly.” One reason for the 
difference: Commonwealth Edison can 
more readily obtain right-of-way for 
power lines in Midwestern farmlands 
than can Con Ed in the crowded East- 
ern Megalopolis 


NUCLEAR PLANT AT HADDAM NECK, CONN 
‘The reserve would fall to zero.” 


But to the extent that geography 
adds to the vulnerability of major pow- 
er lines, New York is not alone. In the 
peninsular state of Florida, all the lines 
to power pools elsewhere run up and 
down in a fairly narrow corridor, Last 
May 2.5 million residents in five Flor- 
ida counties (including Miami’s Dade 
County) were without power for approx- 
imately four hours after the electric sys- 
tem short-circuited 

New York's blackout also focused 
attention on the intensely debated ques- 
tion of whether US. utilities have 
enough power-generating capacity. As 
oil and gas become scarcer and costlier. 
electricity will become an increasingly 
important energy source (it now ac- 
counts for 29% of U.S. energy). Many 
ulility executives and their equipment 
suppliers argue that the US. will have 
to build many more coal-fired and nu- 
clear power plants. The US. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission reports that 84 
nuclear plants will be completed in the 
next decade; the Federal Power Com- 
mission says that if the NRC’s estimate 
Is correct, the national power level will 
be “too low.” As a consequence of the 
1973-75 recession. utilities canceled or- 
ders for 14 reactors and deferred 96 oth- 
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ers. Among the reasons: harassment by 
environmentalists, government red tape 
and delays, the difficulty of financing. 
Says Robert Kirby, chairman of Wes- 
Unghouse, the biggest builder of nucle- 
ar reactors: “We increasingly will be 
faced with brownouts and blackouts un- 
less we do something to bolster our total 
power output.” 

Nationally, the U.S. now has a 24% 
surplus of generating capacity, and that 
should suffice through the early 1980s if 
present rates of growth in demand and 
capacity stay the same. At present, 
many utilities expect that use of elec- 
tricity will increase by between 4% and 
6% annually. But before the surge in en- 
ergy costs and the 1973-75 recession, the 
growth rate was 7.2% a year; so far this 
year demand for electricity is up, to 7% 
annually in the first quarter. An FPC ad- 
visory commission warned that if the 
growth in demand returned to 7.2%. 
“the industry reserve margin would fall 
to zero by 1983. and the risk of power 
oulages would be vastly greater than 
today.” 

The Northeast appears to have more 
than enough reserve electrical capacity, 
but there is a power squeeze in parts of 
the rapidly growing Sunbelt. In South 
Texas, for example, the requirement 
that utilities convert the fuel for their 
generators from natural gas to coal—at 
the same time that industry is convert- 
ing from gas to electricity—often forces 
Houston Lighting & Power to buy pow- 
er from other companies. Completion of 
two large nuclear power plants in Tex- 
as in the early 1980s is expected to ease 
the squeeze. 

Output Threatened. In the North- 
west, drought has threatened the out- 
put of river-based hydroelectric gener- 
ators. “The future for the Pacific 
Northwest is very grim,” says Dan 
Schausten, an executive of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which ser- 
vices Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
western Montana. If the drought per- 
sists next year, B.P.A. may impose elec- 
tricity cutbacks—and, in the worst case. 
rotate scheduled blackouts among the 
communities it serves. A similar rota- 
tion of brief blackouts was imposed on 
Jan. 17 by Virginia Electric & Power 
and the Southern Co. when demand for 
heating during the big freeze—com- 
bined with equipment shutdowns else- 
where due to the freezing weather 
—threatened to overload their systems 

A flat prediction of trouble is offered 
by Frank Zarb, former head of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration: “There will 
be a lot of brownouts starting in 1981 
and 1982 in various parts of the coun- 
try due to a lack of capacity.” That con- 
cern is shared by Jack L. Weiss. acting 
chief of the FPC’s Bureau of Power Says 
he: “If plants now scheduled are com- 
pleted, if there’s adequate fuel, if there's 
adequate transportation |for the fuel]. 
then, yes, we'll have sufficient electricity 
But there’s a real possibility that all of 
the ‘ifs’ might not happen.” 
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PENSIVE BUDGET DIRECTOR BERT LANCE IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Going to Bat for Beleaguered Bert 


The financial and political troubles 
of former Georgia Banker Bert Lance 
reached the point last week where Jim- 
my Carter himself had to come to the 
rescue. The President recommended 
that the director of the White House’s 
Office of Management and Budget be re- 
leased from a promise that, if kept, could 
destroy Lance’s already shaky financial 
position. 

As first reported by TIME (May 23), 
in a story filed by Correspondents Ru- 
dolph Rauch and Philip Taubman, the 
state of Lance’s finances has grown in- 
creasingly parlous. But in coming to the 
aid ofa longtime friend, Carter was com- 
pelled to compromise the ultralofty eth- 
ical standards that he had set for mem- 
bers of his fledgling Administration 

Carter’s charitable move must still 
be endorsed by members of the Sen- 
ate Governmental Affairs Committee, 
which originally confirmed Lance in his 
job. At week’s end the 17-member group 
had not reached a decision. But from 
the tenor of proceedings, there is little 
doubt that the Senators are strongly in- 
clined to follow Carter's lead when they 
reconvene this week. Even if they do, 
however, some observers believe that 
Lance will still be in trouble because of 
a number of questionable judgments that 
he has made since taking office 

Undoubtedly, Lance’s debts were 
the main thing. Last January, before he 
was confirmed as OMB chief. Lance 
looked prosperous enough. He filed a 
statement with the Senate committee 
listing his “direct liabilities” as $5,343.- 
797, his assets as $7,968,354 and his net 
worth as $2,624,557. 

The key to Lance's problem is his 
ownership of 200,767 shares in the Na- 
tional Bank of Georgia, where he pre- 
sided before going to OMB. Lance, at 


Carter's request, promised the President 
and the Senate that he would divest him- 
self of his shares in the bank before Dec 
31. (Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal made a similar pledge to di- 
vest himself of Bendix Corp. stock by 
Oct. 31.) 

Lance’s shares, bought largely at a 
premium price, cost him more than $3.3 
million in borrowed money. Atone point 
last week their value had sunk to $1.7 
million. One reason for the steep decline 
was that National Bank of Georgia of- 
ficers decided earlier this month to write 
off $2.3 million in loan losses for the 
first half of 1977. Another was the pros- 
pect of Lance’s promised divestiture. 
Since his shares amount to roughly 16% 
of the bank’s stock, the anticipated sale 
has had an understandably dampening 
effect on the market value 

Making Do. The stock squeeze is 
not the only drain on Lance’s resourc- 
es. The genial Georgian, who made 
$450,000 the year before joining Carter's 
Administration but now must make do 
with his $57,500 Government salary 
(plus at least $150,000 in investment- 
related income), pays rent of $15,000 a 
year for a handsome town house in 
Georgetown. He owns an elegant 40- 
room mansion in Atlanta, a $100,000 
house in Calhoun, Ga., and a vacation 
home on Georgia’s exclusive Sea Island 
Nor does Lance stint on entertaining 
In June, with his financial position 
steadily decaying, Lance and his wife 
LaBelle threw a star-studded party at 
Washington’s Georgetown Inn for mem- 
bers of the Carter Cabinet, plus such 
other guests as Supreme Court Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger, Publisher Katha- 
rine Graham and Mr. and Mrs. Averell 
Harriman 

The deadline on the sale of Lance's 
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stock has been weighing more and more 
heavily on him. As news coverage of 
Lance's troubles increased. the Presi- 
dent showed signs of growing concern 
He asked Atlanta Attorney Charles Kir- 
bo. 60, his longtime confidant. to fly to 
Washington. for example, and Carter 
does not call on Kirbo for advice on rou- 
tine matters 

Finally, the President sent a letter 
to Senator Abraham Ribicoff. chairman 
of the Senate committee that confirmed 
the budget director, recommending an 
unlimited extension of the Dec. 31 dead- 
line. The deadline, Carter noted, helped 
to foster “a substantial artificial lower- 
ing of the stock price.” Ribicoff agreed 
to have his committee consider the idea 

Other promises besides the pledge 
to sell his bank stock are complicating 
Lance's life’ The chunky OMB chief 
made these commitments during his 
confirmation hearings, and since then 
seems to have violated a number of 
them 

> Lance promised the Senate com- 
mittee that, with minor reservations, he 
would “sever all connections with my 
present employers. business firms. busi- 
ness associations and business organiza- 
tions” —presumably including the Geor- 
gia bank. Yet on March 29, Lance met 
in his OMB office with John Stembler 
board chairman of the National Bank of 
Georgia, and Robert Guyton, then be- 
ing wooed—successfully—to be the 
N.B.G.’s new president. Lance's expla- 
nation is that he “very specifically” had 
the right to talk about the N.B.G. “with 
regard to stock and management” until 
the Dec. 31 divestiture date. A Lance 
spokesman said that the permission to 
be involved in selection of a new presi- 
dent came via an “oral understanding 
with Senate Committee Chairman Rib- 
icoff. Yet Ribicoff told TIME: “I never 
recall any such conversation. Nothing 
was ever discussed about management 

> Lance also promised that while he 
held substantial holdings in the N.B.G 
as OMB director he would “disqualify 
myself from participation in any mat- 
ters directly involving bank regulation 
But on June 28, Lance wrote to Senate 
Banking Committee Chairman William 
Proxmire opposing a proposal that 
would require banks and savings and 
loan institutions to give special priority 
to local community credit needs. Prox- 
mire calls the letter “a direct violation 
of [Lance's] written commitment to the 
Senate.” A spokesman for Lance argued 
that the letter had been drafted by omB 
staff; Lance merely signed it 

> In May. shortly after the nation’s 
biggest banks raised their prime lend- 
ing rates, Lance became the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s leading critic of the pol- 
icy. Yet many of Lance's bank loans had 
interest rates tied directly to the prime 
rate. When it rose. so did his interest 
charges. On the other hand, as a major 
holder of banking stock at the N.B.G 
Lance stood to gain—as bank profitabil- 
ity gained—from hikes in the prime 
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Though his interests might well cancel 
each other out, Lance put himself in a 
questionable spotlight when he spoke 
out on interest rates 

A possible further problem for 
Lance is that as OMB chief he has often 


relied for air transport on the planes of 


corporate friends, some of whom are 
bankers. On April 24 he flew—without 
charge—from Atlanta to San Francisco 
in the private jet of Cox Enterprises. one 
of whose major shareholders is Anne 
Cox Chambers, Jimmy Carter's choice 
for Ambassador to Belgium. On May I7 
he flew from Washington to Knoxville 
Tenn., and back aboard the private jet 
of Knoxville’s United American Bank. 
from which Lance has a $443,000 loan 
outstanding. Then the plane ferried 
Lance and his wife to New York. Lat- 
er, a plane owned by Atlanta Newspa- 
per Distributor Edward Elson flew the 
couple back to the capital, gratis 

When Lance faced the Senate com 
mittee last week, it seemed briefly that 
he might receive a harsh grilling on most 
of those topics. Said Delaware Repub- 
lican William Roth Jr: “What bothers 
me is that the agreement [Lance’s sale 
promise] was announced with great fan- 
fare, but when the going gets rough 
there's a request for an extension.” Re- 
publican Charles Percy asked whether 
Lance's pronouncements on bank prime 
rates involved the “appearance of pos- 
sible conflict of interest” and attempted 
to bore in further. But Georgia’s Sam 
Nunn interjected: “How far can you ex- 
tend this logic? There's no place in the 
world where he can put his money where 
it won't be affected by his decisions.” 

Otherwise, the committee barely 
laid a glove on Lance. Summed up Ohio 
Senator John Glenn: “I think we've gone 
ethics-happy up here. It’s beginning to 
reach the point where cash is the only 
acceptable asset fora public official. and 
you have to keep it at home because if 
you put it in a bank it might be affected 
by your decisions.” 

If Glenn is right. it would be dif- 
ficult to deny that a key figure in the eth- 
ics binge has been Lance's boss, Jimmy 
Carter. Even the President, however 
seemed ready to bend his rigid rules a 
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bit. As he noted at his press conference 
last week in connection with another 
touchy subject, “There are many things 
in life that are not fair”’*—and perhaps 
he has come to recognize that one of 
those things may be his demand that 
Lance rid himself so precipitately of his 
stock holdings. The President's decision 
to relax his demand for Lance's sake un 
doubtedly aroused sy mpathy among 
Democrats on the committee. Besides 
the gregarious Lance seems to have 
made a favorable impression on a great 
many Congressmen during his six 
months in Washington. Said a White 
House source: “If this had happened in 
January, Bert probably couldn't have 
survived, But now he’s made a lot of 
friends in Congress 


Carter was defending the denial of federal fuy cd 
to pay for abortions. His remark was strongly ren 
tniscent of John F. Kennedy's “Life is unfair” com 
ment when asked why some military reservist 
were being kept on active duty following the Ber 
lin crisis 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


New Deals for the Big Ditch 


One of the most protracted and po- 
litically sensitive diplomatic disputes in 
American history is rapidly reaching a 
turning point. U.S. and Panamanian ne- 
gotiators in Washington hope to initial 
the draft of the first major agreements 
on the Canal Zone since the US. ex- 
tracted jurisdiction over the area in a 
treaty forced upon the fledgling Repub- 
lic of Panama in 1903. Very soon, per- 
haps within the next two weeks, a new 
deal can be struck—if one final, formi- 
dable obstacle can be overcome. That 
issue is how much money the U S. should 
pay Panama before relinquishing the 
last remnants of control over the canal 
by the end of the century 

Negotiators have already ham- 
mered out not one but two treaties. The 
main document totally erases the old 
treaty under which the US, could ex- 
ercise authority “as if sovereign”—a 
contentious phrase that provided for co- 
lonial power over the zone. Instead, Pan- 
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ama would gain full jurisdiction over the 
zone within three years. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. would operate the canal itself until 
Dec. 31, 1999—and then turn it over to 
Panama. Some 3,500 Americans work- 
ing for the Panama Canal Co., which is 
entirely owned by the U.S. Government, 
would lose such perks as subsidized 
housing and bargain shopping at offi- 
cial stores; they would simply live as for- 
eigners subject to Panamanian laws and 
customs as soon as Panama began gov- 
erning the zone in 1980 or 1981 

It is on the topics of defense and 
“neutrality” of the zone that American 
negotiators have scored their most no- 
table breakthrough. Despite cries of 
Panamanian radicals for a total Amer- 
ican pullout, the treaty calls for a grad- 
ual military reduction. The number of 
US. troops, now 9,000. presumably 
would decline and the 14 US. military 
bases would be reduced to four or five 
by the year 2000. At that time, the U.S 
would have to pull out the last of its 
troops—or negotiate yet another treaty 

Quiet Urging. The second agree- 
ment provides for defending the perma- 
nent neutrality of the canal—that is, 
some U.S. military guarantee that the 
Big Ditch will be open to ships from 
any nation. A number of the Latin 
American governments most openly in 
favor of turning the zone over to Pan- 
ama have quietly urged the US. to in- 
sist on this guarantee. Otherwise, ask 
representatives from such heavy canal 
users as Ecuador, Colombia, Chile and 
Peru, how could they be certain that 
some future Panamanian ruler might 
not shut off the canal to their ships in a 
totally unforeseeable squabble? Largely 
because of this agreement, General 
George Brown, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, says he is “satisfied” with 
the negotiations so far and supports rap 
id conclusion of both treaties 
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But the two top American negoti- 
ators—voluble, persuasive Lawyer Sol 
Linowitz, 63, former Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States, and 
icy-calm Ellsworth Bunker, at 83 a vet- 
eran of crises from the Dominican Re- 
public to Viet Nam—admit they are 
temporarily stymied on the question of 
money 

Ironically, the U.S. had assumed 
that the money question would be easy 
to resolve. Panama’s ruler, General 
Omar Torrijos, has assigned what one 
US. diplomat describes as a “remark- 
ably well informed and competent, high- 
ly professional group” of young econom- 
ic experts to bargain for a package of 
more than $4 billion as a condition for 
signing anything. Specifically, Panama 
hopes to get some $1 billion in Amer- 
ican aid at the outset, and then annual 
payments of $150 million for American 
rights to the Canal Zone and another 
$20 million for “rental” for the US. bas- 
es until the year 2000 

Big Break. American negotiators 
seem willing to agree to upwards of 
$200 million in initial lump-sum aid 
and suggest annual payments of be- 
tween $30 million and $50 million 
White House experts scoff at suggestions 
that the United States owes reparations 
for having paid Panama only $2.3 mil- 
lion a year out of canal tolls now to- 
taling $160 million and point out that 
the Panama Canal Co. operates at an 
annual loss of $7 million. U.S. dip- 
lomats oppose any big break from the 
policy of operating the canal as an in- 
ternational utility open to all comers 
at the lowest rates possible 

Both sides have some reason to com- 
promise rather quickly. American ne- 
gotiators want urgently to have the twin 
treaties initialed before Congress recess- 
es for a month beginning in early Au- 
gust. If the treaties are in hand by 
then, it would be possible to get the Sen- 
ate to vote on both agreements before 
Congress adjourns in the fall for the 
rest of the year. Under the best of cir 
cumstances, committee hearings will be 
tough, and it will be hard to win the two- 
thirds majority in the Senate required 
for ratification. Some parliamentarians 
moreover, argue that the House of Rep- 
resentatives must also approve the main 
treaty since it involves disposal of Amer- 
ican property—the canal itself. But if 
a vote is delayed until 1978, a con- 
gressional election year, the treaties may 
encounter even stiffer opposition 

At the same time, General Torrijos 
has reasons to seek compromise. Though 
he is a strong nationalist, he has a tough 
time containing militantly radical stu- 
dents who are constantly threatening to 
sabotage or attack the Canal Zone un- 
less Panama gets sovereignty over it 
The longer the Americans remain there 
without a new treaty, the greater the pos- 
sibility of anti- Yangui violence that 
could also turn into a protest against his 
own regime’s inability to reduce high un- 
employment and inflation 
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Yellow Light for the Neutron Bomb 


A wave of Soviet tanks and armored 
personnel carriers rolls across the north- 
ern German plain. Unable to stem the 
tide, NATO generals request permission 
to use tactical nuclear weapons. Accord- 
ing to an alliance agreement, the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. must give his assent be- 
fore battlefield nukes can be fired. He 
does. Scores of heavy artillery pieces are 
aimed at the invaders. Nuclear devices, 
each packing the equivalent of ten kilo- 
tons (10,000 tons) worth of TNT, halt the 
aggressors. But in the process, West Ger- 
many’s cities and factories are leveled, 
and civilian casualties run into the mil- 
lions. An American military spokesman, 
paraphrasing another from the Viet Nam 
War era, explains, “We had to destroy 
Germany in order to save it.” 


At his press conference last week, 
President Jimmy Carter flashed a yel- 
low light—proceed with caution—for 
the funding of a weapon that most U.S 
military strategists consider necessary to 
avoid such a scenario. The neutron 
bomb,” they argue, would enable NATO 
commanders to foil an attack without 
virtually destroying West Germany in 
the process, as would be the case if ex- 
isting tactical nukes were used. 

The neutron bomb would be deliv- 
ered by Lance missiles to battlefield tar- 
gets as far distant as 75 miles, or by 8- 
in. artillery shells to objectives up to 20 
miles away. It gets its name from the 
fact that on detonation, unusually large 
quantities of radioactive neutrons are re- 
leased, which are effective in killing peo- 
ple without destroying buildings or ve- 

“Bomb” is actually a misnomer. since the neut is 


delivered by an artillery shell or missile warhead 
and not dropped from a plane 
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hicles. They can, for example, penetrate 
enemy armor at considerable ranges, 
though such armor can be made resis- 
tant to the blast and heat of a regular nu- 
clear explosion, except in direct or near- 
direct hits. “Large yield” nuclear 
weapons, on the other hand, are de- 
signed to enhance heat and blast—the 
major killing factors in the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan 

The neutron bomb that is slated for 
production packs a one-kiloton punch 
By contrast, most of the tactical nukes 
that are stockpiled in Europe come in 
sizes of ten, 20 and 50 kilotons, If a stan- 
dard ten-kiloton warhead were detonat- 
ed, it would level nearly every building 
within a radius of over a mile. A neu- 
tron bomb exploded 130 yds. in the air 
would destroy all structures within only 
a 140-yd. radius. It would instantly kill 
anyone within a half-mile radius, and 
for people within a one-mile range 
would cause delayed deaths up to a 
month after the blast (see chart). But be- 
cause of its low-yield blast and heat ef- 
fect, it would spare all buildings beyond 
a 140-yd. radius of ground zero. More- 
over, the radiation dissipates quickly. 
and would not affect an area beyond a 
radius of 1% miles. More than other 
nukes, the bomb is thus very much a pre- 
cision weapon, designed for battlefields 
of limited size. 

Recent Push. Under development 
since 1959 and first tested underground 
in Nevada in 1963, the neutron bomb re- 
ceived its most recent push in 1975 from 
then Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer. He concluded that the threat to 
use NATO’s tactical nukes was losing its 
credibility and therefore its deterrent 
power. Schlesinger reasoned that neu- 





tron bombs would constitute a credible 
deterrent. President Ford approved pro- 
duction funds for two new warheads in 
the fiscal 1978 budget that is now mak- 
ing its way through Congress. The cost 
is classified but is estimated to be be- 
tween $10 million and $20 million. It 
went almost unnoticed—and unpubli- 
cized—until debate began on the appro- 
priation for the Energy Research and 
Development Administration. which 
handles development and production of 
all nuclear weapons. In the bill, the neu- 
tron bombs were only labeled as “en- 
hanced radiation weapons.” leaving 
some legislators in the dark as to their 
precise nature. The House quickly ap 
proved the item. but the Senate went 
into a rare closed session—only five such 
sessions have been held in the past 20 
years—and later, by only one vote, de- 
feated a proposal to delete funds for the 
weapon. 

In the Senate. the fight against the 
bomb was led by Oregon's Republican 
Senator Mark Hatfield, whose chief wor- 
ry was that the very precision of the 
weapon invites its use and would en- 
courage escalation of conventional con- 
flict into nuclear holocaust. Agreed lowa 
Democrat Dick Clark: “I find the con- 
cept of a limited nuclear exchange ex- 
tremely dubious. It is vitally important 
to retain the distinction between con- 
ventional and nuclear war.” 

That point was underlined by Her- 
bert Scoville Jr., a former Pentagon spe- 
cial weapons project chief and former 
deputy CIA director. Scoville, whose ob- 
jections apply not only to the neutron 
bomb but to all tactical nukes, wrote in 
the New York Times: “Our security de- 
pends on strengthening, not breaking. 
the barrier between nuclear and conven- 
tional conflicts. The neutron bomb 
should be put back on the shelf, and we 
should instead concentrate on develop- 
ing ways of deterring aggression by con- 
ventional means.” 

As Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn 





|The Killing Radius 


| ‘1. All buildings and vehicles destroyed: 
instantaneous death 


2.Radiation causes immediate incapacitation 
and subsequent death; no physical damage 


3.High levels of radiation cause delayed 
death and radiation sickness 


4. slight radiation | 











Effects of a one-kiloton neutron warhead 
TIME Diagram by P.J Pughese 
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sees it. Hatfield's argument requires the 
West to practice “self-deterrence.” Said 
Nunn: “I remind my colleagues that the 
purpose of deterrence is to deter Soviet 
aggression, not to deter ourselves from 
responding to that aggression.” 

Senate backers of the neuts were 
strongly supported by the military. One 
Pentagon official said. “NATO is a de- 
fense alliance. It won't attack. Any al- 
tack will be conducted on friendly ter- 
ritory. We want to deter attack and 
defend territory without destroying what 
we want to save.” In Belgium, NATO 
Commander General Alexander Haig 
Jr. said that America’s allies had given 
the bomb their “enthusiastic support.” 

As in the B-I debate (TIME, July 





AMERICANA 


Who’s Entitled? 


The theory that Americans have 
moved from an era of rising expectations 
into an era of rising entitlement—a the- 
ory that was all too emphatically af- 
firmed by looters in blacked-out New 
York City last week—has also been en- 
dorsed by a Boston federal judge, no less 
When Jane Benduzek. 40, admitted em- 
bezzling $84,958 from Boston's South 
Shore National Bank. where she was a 
teller, Judge Frank Murray was told that 
she had felt “entitled” to all that loot. 
She used much of it to help right such 
“wrongs” as the financial setbacks suf- 
fered by her brother. who has seven chil- 
dren, and her father. whose pension had 
evaporated when the milk company he 
worked for went bankrupt. Mrs. Ben- 
duzek also apparently felt entitled to a 
$6,000 boat. a $12,000 mobile home, a 
vacation trip to New Hampshire with 
neighborhood children—which she paid 
for with the depositors’ money—and to 
$2,000 in losses at the race track when 
she tried desperately to recoup. 

The lady did not go to jail, Judge 
Murray ordered her to work six hours 
each week in a Boston hospital for six 
months. The bank gets the boat, the mo- 
bile home—and the problem of how to 
suppress feelings of entilement among 
any other aggrieved employees 
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11), Carter will be the final arbiter 
Though he approved funding the weap- 
on’s production, he made it clear that 
“| have not yet decided whether to ad- 
vocate the deployment of the neutron 
bomb.” The prospect of using any nu- 
clear weapon was “sobering.” he told his 
news conference. But Carter also said 
that since “the destruction would be 
much less” if a neutron bomb were used 
within allied territory, the weapon 
‘ought to be one of our options.” In a let- 
ter to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Carter made what is the central! 
point for some of the bomb’s support- 
ers. “By enhancing deterrence,” he 
wrote, neutron weapons “could make it 
less likely” that he would have to use 


Crickey! It’s a Cricon 


Official Washington has a way with 
words—a god-awful way. This month’s 
special is “cricon.” a contraction of cri- 
sis confrontation. It was apparently 


| coined because apparatchiks and man- 


darins alike considered the words crisis 
and confrontation to be badly overused 

Among the more practiced perpe- 
trators of mayhem on the English lan- 
guage are members of the US. intel- 
ligence community. Already they have 
flattened the phrase communications 
intelligence (the fruits of electronic 
surveillance or code breaking) into 
‘comint™ and reshaped human intel- 
ligence (information from spies) into 
“‘humint.” 

The White House also does its share 
President Carter's National Security 
Adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, was about 
io replace the Ford Administration's 
NSSMs (National Security Study Mem- 
oranda) with PSMs (Presidential Study 
Memoranda)—until he realized it might 
be awkward trying to pronounce thal 
particular acronym. Brzezinski quickly 
rechristened the reports PRMs (Presiden- 
tial Review Memoranda), and voila, a 
new acronym was born—pronounced 
prims—and certain soon to become 
among Washington's best-admired bu- 
reaucratic mots 


Perk’s Implausible Poll 


On moral matters, few politicians 
match the fervor of Cleveland’s three- 
term Republican mayor. Ralph J. Perk. 
63. Last month he had 70 city sanita- 
tion workers deliver questionnaires on 
pornography to 260,000 local house- 
holds. Hizzoner’s avowed aim: to estab- 
lish a community standard on obscenity. 
in line with the 1973 Supreme Court rul- 
ing on the need for local criteria for jury 
decisions in obscenity cases. 

Last week, with Perk looking on and 
a miniskirted aide posting results on 
huge blackboards, 85 municipal workers 
tabulated responses from 13,000 ques- 
uonnaires—a return of 5%. Results? An 
overwhelming 11,625 said that persons 


a, 


any nuclear weapons at all. After Car- 
ter’s statement on the bomb. the Senate 
passed the funding bill by a comfortable 
58-to-38 margin 

Before Carter makes any final de- 
cision—probably late next month—he 
will study reports from both the Pen- 
tagon, which will certainly recommend 
a go-ahead. and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, whose duty it is 
to analyze the impact of any new nu- 
clear weapon on arms control negoti- 
ations. A draft report from ACDA says 
the neutron bomb—at least those car- 
ried in the 8-in. artillery shells—would 
not appreciably affect the SALT talks. At 
this point, Carter appears to have bought 
the argument 





engaged in child pornography should be 
charged with a felony. By 10.549 to 
1,503, Clevelanders also said that ma- 
terials catering to homosexuals. sadists 
and the like should be banned 

Most professional pollsters. jurists 
and prosecutors in Cleveland dismiss 
Perk’s poll as far less than objective 
Among other things. the mayor pref- 
aced his questionnaire with a plea “to 
have evidence to present in court which 
will make it unlawful to peddle ob- 
scene material in Cleveland.” Perk. not 
so incidentally, plans to run for re-elec- 
tion in November 


Power to the Premiums 


Once a radical always a radical’ 
Not, certainly. in the case of Rennie 
Davis, 37. Once he was a tough-mind- 
ed tactician of the antiwar movement 
and the Chicago Seven. who were tried 
for disrupting the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention, In 1973, the year after his Chi- 
cago conviction was overturned, Davis 
hooked up with a teen-age guru called 
Maharaj Ji. Now he is connected with 
an éven more unlikely name: John Han- 
cock. Yes, Davis is a trainee at the in- 
surance company’s Denver office. Says 
he of his new constituency: “We have 
to get the business to the level where 
the cash flow is good so the business 
can operate as a beautiful family.” 
Far out. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Begin Brings 
His Plans 
For Peace 


Menachem Begin has been to Wash- 
ington before, though never as the lead- 
er of the one nation in the world to which 
the U.S. currently allots more money, 
more aid and more concern than any 
other, regardless of size. If the Israeli 
Premier’s meeting this week with Pres- 
ident Carter could be held before an au- 
dience, the event would be S.R.O. For 
at stake in this summit meeting is not 
only the future of the unique relation- 
ship between Israel and the US., but 
the prospects for any major progress to- 
ward a Middle East settlement 

The Administration had openly 
shown concern about—and had warned 
against—the hard-line policies of the 
new Premier's government. But at his 
press conference last week, the Presi- 
dent went out of his way to indicate that 
Begin would get a warm reception. Said 
Carter: “I think that [he] is trying to 
bring with him an open mind and an 
ability to go to a possible peace con- 
ference with all items being negotiable.” 
Begin was equally conciliatory. Board- 
ing an El] Al 747 jet with his wife Aliza, 
he said at Tel Aviv’s Ben-Gurion Air- 
port: “I am leaving for the shores of 
America with a good hope in my heart.” 

Carter had a chillingly unsuccessful 
meeting with Begin’s predecessor, Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, last March, and warm ones 
with four key Arab leaders: Egypt's An- 


The Chancellor’s Ode to Joy 


Another difficult visitor 
same league 


had called “Helmut” all along 


Ninth Symphony 
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though hardly in the 
preceded Begin to Washington. West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, notoriously 
solemn and often cranky, had been angered by Car 
ter Administration pressure on West Germany to 
pump up its economy and to refrain from selling full- 
cycle nuclear plants abroad. Schmidt had also ex- 
pressed fears that Carter's unsubtle, missionary for- 
eign policy style and his human rights campaign 
were hurting détente and East-West relations. But 
Chancellor and President took pains to mute their 
differences, and both sides considered the meeting 
“an atmospheric success.” Schmidt—whom Carter 
finally unbent 
enough to address the President as “Jimmy.” At one 
remarkable moment, Schmidt, an amateur organist, 
grabbed the baton from the conductor of the Ma- 
rine Corps band and led the group in the rousing 
final measures of the Ode to Joy from Beethoven's 





ISRAELI PREMIER BEGIN, WITH WIFE ALIZA, IN NEW YORK EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON 
A good hope in his heart for the future of a unique relationship. 


war Sadat, Syria’s Hafez Assad, Jordan's 
King Hussein and Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd. Despite serious and per- 
haps insurmountable policy differences 
with Israel, Administration officials are 
doing their best to downplay the pros- 
pect of a clash between Carter and 
Begin. “There will be significant differ- 
ences of opinion,” says one official in- 
volved with the advanced planning, “but 
they are not going to be throwing chairs 
at each other.” 

Anticipated Proposals. By con- 
trast with his Labor predecessors, Begin 
has managed to plug almost all leaks 
from Jerusalem about the proposals he 
is bringing to Washington. The Premier 
spent nearly three hours with his Cab- 
inet before flying to Washington, ex- 
plaining what he intended to tell Car- 
ter. He gained an endorsement and also 


insisted that the ministers keep quiet at 
home until the Premier had a chance 
to present his ideas at the White House 

Administration officials concede 
that they have no precise notion of Be- 
gin’s proposals, but they expect him to 
present two separate plans 

First, they anticipate that Begin will 
say he is ready to go to Geneva to ne- 
gotiate a comprehensive settlement that 
will include withdrawal from the Go- 
lan Heights (although Israel would 
maintain the high points), plus pull- 
backs in Sinai. U.S. officials expect 
Begin to propose to keep the Gaza area 
as well as a stretch of land connecting 
El Arish and Eilat with Sharm el Sheikh 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. Al- 
though Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 
will not be along, Washington believes 
that it will hear once again Dayan’s 

















The Bible: A Fallible Guide 


Jimmy Carter's Bible rests on his 
desk in the Oval Office with a mark to 
the verse from Micah used in his In- 
augural Address, in which the Hebrew 
sage admonishes the Lord’s people “to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” These days, Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance also keeps 
a Bible close by in his seventh-floor State 
Department office—next to a book that 
discusses Israeli borders and a map of 
the Middle East. 

Obviously it would be untenable for 
a contemporary statesman to base con- 
crete territorial demands on the Bible. 
But Begin often uses biblical allusions 
to support a Jewish historical claim 
—and the Administration does not in- 
tend to be caught unaware if he starts 
to cite the Good Book. Shortly after his 
election, he said he might discuss bib- 
lical references with the President at 
their first meeting. “He knows the Bi- 
ble by heart,” Begin told TIME Jerusa- 
lem Bureau Chief Donald Neff, adding 
modestly, “I also know some parts.” 

The parts that Begin knows best are 
the countless verses of the Old Testa- 
ment that refer to the existence of Erets 
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Israel: Then and Now 


Yisrael (the land of Israel) and to God's 
promise of a homeland for his chosen 
people. But Scripture is less precise 
about what the boundaries of that home- 
land ought to be. One of the earliest ref- 
erences is Genesis 15: 18: “In that day 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram. 
saying: Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt [probably 
not the Nile, but the Wadi el Arish in 
the Sinai] unto the great river, the great 
river Euphrates.” If modern Israel 
claimed this vast expanse, it would in- 
clude not only Damascus and much of 
modern Syria but parts of Turkey. 

Other passages are equally expan- 
sive. Followers of Moses who crossed the 
Red Sea, according to Numbers 34: 3-12. 
inherited a land that included much of 
present Israel and parts of Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. Some 
Arabs might judge the Lord’s injunction 
to Moses in Deuteronomy 1:7 as an early 
example of Zionist expansionism: “turn 
you, and take your journey, and go to the 
hill-country of the Amorites* and unto 
all the places nigh there unto, as far as 
the great river Euphrates.” 

. 

Ancient Israel’s dimensions varied 
greatly. At the time of the twelve tribes 
(see map) the country stretched from 
Dan to Beersheba, which has become a 
famous phrase of definition. The coun- 
try reached its greatest size two centu- 
ries later in Solomon's time. Begin has 
consistently referred to the occupied 
West Bank as “Samaria and Judea.” 
Says Biblical Scholar Shemaryahu Tal- 
mon of Jerusalem's Hebrew University: 
“The Promised Land always includes 
Judea and Samaria and sometimes even 
the eastern side of the Jordan River.” 

Diplomats might find in the Bible 
some intriguing ideas about a possible 
peace settlement. /saiah 19: 24, for ex- 
ample, foresees a day in which “Israel 
[shall be] the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the 
earth.” That could be interpreted as the 
need for a Cairo-Damascus-Jerusalem 
federation. Ezekiel 47: 22 could be tak- 
en to point out that Israelis have a re- 
sponsibility not just to Jewish immi- 
grants but to the Palestinian Arabs 
under their jurisdiction: “The strangers 
that sojourn among you ... they shall 
be unto you as the home-born, [and] they 
shall have inheritance with you.” 

The Israeli Premier may not press 
his luck in matching scriptural referenc- 
es with Carter. Last month, at a meet- 
ing with Chief Rabbi (Ashkenazi) Shlo- 
mo Goren, the President listened as the 
rabbi cited a biblical passage but then 
fumbled for the exact English transla- 
tion. Without missing a beat, Carter fin- 
ished the verse for him. 


A mountain tnbe that lived among the 
Canaanites 
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ideas for a solution to the West Bank 
problem. These include continued Israe- 
li settlement, with the right of Jews to 
buy property anywhere, the Jordan Riv- 
er as the Israeli defense line, and open 
bridges to Jordan. That plan, however. 
is considered by Washington as basical- 
ly a sanctification of the status quo. Says 
one State Department expert: “Carter 
would have to say, ‘That's impossible. 
we can’t sell that to the Arabs.” ~ 

Washington also believes that Begin 
will present a second, fall-back position 
Diplomatic experts predict that the Pre- 
mier will offer concessions on the Golan 
Heights and Sinai but defer any move- 
ment on the West Bank until the Arabs 
show good faith in their responses to 
these prospective deals. At Ben-Gurion 
Airport last week, Begin talked about an 
ultimate time when there would be “Is- 
raeli ambassadors in Cairo and Damas- 
cus and, vice versa, an Egyptian and Syr- 
ian ambassador in Jerusalem.” Egypt's 
President Sadat proposes that relations 
with Israel could be fully normalized 
within five years of a settlement’s being 
reached. Begin called that time span 
“unacceptable.” 

Since winning the election, Begin 
has talked expansively about peace, ap- 
parently seeking to counter charges that 
Israel has become intransigent about a 
settlement while the Arabs were coop- 
erative. He seems to believe that his pro- 
posals can be the basis for convening a 
Geneva conference in October. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, in his trip to 
the Middle East scheduled for August, 
will probably insist on a later start. 

The US. believes, as do the Arabs. 
that rather than throwing everything 
into a Geneva donnybrook, key issues 
should be settled first. Washington still 
insists that if there is to be a settlement. 
the Israelis will have to agree to with- 
draw from unspecified but major por- 
tions of territory captured since 1967: 
some kind of permanent homeland for 
the Palestinians, preferably in league 
with Jordan, will have to be established; 
and the Arabs will have to agree to full 
diplomatic recognition and relations 
with Israel, Carter has indicated that he 
will not use economic or military aid to 
Israel as a lever. Given the power of 
the Jewish lobby in Congress, as well as 
the genuine need to maintain Israeli 
strength for bargaining with the Arabs, 
he can hardly say anything else. But 
pressure there will undoubtedly be. 

Unlike his dour predecessor, Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, Israel's new Premier is out- 
going, courtly and affable. He has an 
irrepressible urge to press flesh; prob- 
ably no other Israeli politician has shak- 
en so many hands or bussed so many 
cheeks. He is aware that Rabin’s last 
visit to the White House was flawed by 
the lack of personal rapport between 
Rabin and Carter. To prevent that 
kind of psychological impasse. Begin 
and his aides have worked for weeks dis- 
cussing not only what he should say 
to the President but how to say it and 
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when. Thus Begin may well arrive in 
Washington this week holding substan- 
tially the same positions as Rabin did, 
but the man and manner will be vastly 
different 

Begin has already impressed Israelis 
—including many who were appalled by 
his victory—with his chivalrous public 
demeanor. He has effusively lauded the 
outgoing Rabin for his service to the 
country. Begin has kept on most of Ra- 
bin’s aides and generally treated them 
as equal co-workers. One aide accus- 
tomed to Rabin’s brusque hellos still 
cannot get over the fact that when he ar- 
rives in the office every morning, the 
early-rising Begin gets up from his desk, 
walks over and greets him with a hand- 
shake. Says the aide: “I’ve been tempt- 
ed to tell him that I’m just an employ- 
ee, not a visitor.” 

Carrying on a personal custom he 
has maintained for 29 years, the Pre- 
mier last week began holding open 
house on the Sabbath at his residence 
No previous Premier ever did this. “It’s 
not my home; it’s yours,” Begin earnest- 
ly told several hundred visitors who 
showed up for the first session. Begin as 
a good politician is constantly visible at- 
tending bar mitzvahs and berit (circum- 
cision rites), or praying at the Wailing 
Wall. Unlike Rabin, a secular-minded 
sabra, Begin is a deeply religious man 
who seems quite comfortable with yar- 
mulke, shawl and prayer book. The Pre- 
mier even paid a preflight call on his 
old antagonist Golda Meir at her home 
near Tel Aviv to secure her blessing for 
his White House talks 

Begin has shrewdly presented to Is- 
raclis an image of himself as a pater- 
nalistic statesman—partly by stopping 
loose postelection hints about annexing 
the “liberated” West Bank, which he in- 
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BEGIN PRAYS AT THE WAILING WALL AFTER BEING ASKED TO FORM A GOVERNMENT 







Honed by the Holocaust, polished by religious practice. 


variably calls by its biblical name, Sa- 
maria and Judea. Says Philip Gillon, col- 
umnist for the Jerusalem Post: “Begin’s 
basic views don’t seem to have changed 
at all, and that is very worrying. But he 
has stopped shooting off his mouth as if 
he were still in the opposition. He has 
stopped seeing himself as an ex-under- 
ground fighter and has begun to see him- 
self as the leader of the nation.” Even 
some Arabs appear to be intrigued. Says 
one leading Egyptian official: “Rabin 





and [Labor Leader Shimon] Peres tend- 
ed to sit in fixed positions, stalling for 
time and keeping the diplomatic front 
frozen. Begin seems to like a war of 
movement, probing and feinting, feel- 
ing out the other side's strength. Frank- 
ly, we prefer that.” 

Style aside, Begin’s unchanged po- 
sition that Israel must maintain some 
form of control over the West Bank is 
unacceptable to the Arabs. By offering 
what amounts to an American outline 
for peace in the Middle East, Carter has 
avoided so far the ominous possibility 
of another war, but he has also raised ex- 
pectations, particularly on the Arab side, 
dangerously high. Meeting in Athens to 
compare notes on neutral ground, TIME 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff 
and Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn 
agreed that Washington’s strategy car- 
ries great risks in case of failure 

“No matter how exaggerated are 
Arab expectations of Carter’s influence 
on Israel,’ Neff and Wynn cabled, 
“these nations sincerely believe that the 
only road to peace leads through the 
White House. The danger for Carter is 
that if he fails to produce peace, he will 
be blamed vehemently by the Arabs and 
the region will be set perilously adrift, 
possibly toward war. In a bewildered, 
bellicose mood, Israel quite conceivably 
could defy Carter’s considerable lever- 
age on that small country by opting for 
war. The Arabs have everything to gain 
if Carter’s peace plan works. But if it 
does not, they will consider the failure 
a deliberate lack of will on the part of 
Carter and the US., leaving them with 
no choice but to turn their backs on the 
West and take up other strategies.” 
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SOLDIERS OF ETHIOPIA’S “PEASANT ARMY” 


ETHIOPIAN YOUTHS UNDERGOING TRAINING 


WOUNDED ERITREAN SOLDIER LYING ON BED IN HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED HOSPITAL 


ERITREA 





A Raging War on the Horn of Africa 


“We will fight until there is only 


one bullet and one Eritrean left. After 


that, Ethiopia can take our country 
back.” 


So says Mohammed Abu Baker, 21, 
a partisan in a bitter civil war that 
rages today on the politically volatile 
Horn of Africa. On one side is the 
army of Ethiopia’s despotic military rul- 
ers, who are struggling to hold togeth- 
er the empire of the late Haile Se- 
lassie, whom they deposed in 1974. On 


the other are the 4 million people of 


Eritrea, Ethiopia’s northern province 
But also involved in the drama are the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, most of the Arab 
states, and the U.S—and at stake is 
who will eventually control the strate- 
gic oil routes of the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean 

A onetime Italian colony that was 
captured by the British in 1941, Er- 
itrea was federated with Ethiopia, under 





a United Nations decision, in 1952 and 
a decade later was formally annexed 
by Selassie—an action that the Eri- 
treans still regard as outright colonial- 
ism. Their outrage sparked a tiny guer- 
rilla uprising that eventually became a 
full-scale war, perhaps the largest war 
now being fought anywhere in the world 
In the process, reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Dean Brelis after touring the 
savanna and highland battlefront, the 
Eritreans have built an extraordinarily 
effective fighting machine of at least 
25,000 men equipped with artillery and 
rockets. They control at least 85% of 
the province and all but 300,000 of its 
people, and their eventual victory ap- 
's assured. Says Ahmed Mohammed 
‘ 32, chairman of the Eritrean 
Liberation Front (ELF), largest of the 
three Eritrean nationalist movements 
“I cannot tell you what day or what 
year we will be independent. But I am 
sure Eritrea will become an independent 
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state. That is why our people are 
fighting.” 

The Ethiopians fear that the loss of 
Eritrea could become the first important 
step in the disintegration of their coun- 
try. They have been training 200.000 
peasant militiamen to make a sort of 
human-wave assault on Eritrea. rein- 
forcing the 25,000 hard-pressed regular 
troops on duty in the province. But the 
Eritreans are far more highly motivated 

We didn’t see any reason to fight and 
die here.” explained one of the 500 Ethi- 
opians who surrendered during their re- 
cent losing battle for the city of Tes- 
senel. “The Eritreans wanted a victory 
and they got it. We want to go home.” 

Two Tanks. Two years ago. the Er- 
itrean forces had no vehicles at all: they 
relied on hundreds of camels for trans- 
porting supplies and ammunition and 
for evacuating their wounded. Today 
they have trucks. Land Rovers, an am- 
bulance and two tanks, most of them hi- 
jacked from the Ethiopians. The Eritre- 
ans have learned to combat Ethiopian 
airpower effectively with everything 
from rifles and machine guns to cap- 
tured missiles and conventional antiair- 
craft guns. In the territory they control, 
the rebels run schools, clinics, planta 
tions and even small factories. At pres 
ent. they are engaged in an all-out of 
fensive to capture what they do not yet 
control: the provincial capital of Asma 
ra and four other cities and towns. 

In Asmara. the city that Benito Mus 
solini called “the gem of the Horn of Af. 
rica.” the Ethiopian army is increasingly 
nervous. The vital 56-mile highway to 
the port of Massawa, as well as all other 
roads, is frequently cut, if not actually 
controlled, by Eritrean forces. The rail 
road from the port of Assab carries no 


Notes on a Land 


After preliminary visits to Eritrean 
Liberation Front offices in Damascus 
and Khartoum, TIME Correspondent 
Dean Brelis set off on a 600-mile jour- 
ney through Eritrean-held territory, the 
most extensive visit yet made by a West- 
ern journalist. Some of his recollections 


From Khartoum, Photographer Da- 
vid Burnett and I booked ourselves 
aboard a red and yellow bus that makes 
the daylong journey to Kassala, a Su- 
danese town that lies near the Eritrean 
border. For twelve hours, the bus hur- 
led through the open desert. crashing 
across giant potholes; the thermometer 
was constant—between 115° and 120° F 

Once inside Eritrea. we traveled 
cross-country, mostly by Land Rover, 
often at night. It was necessary for two 
people to drive—one at the wheel, the 
other calling out the terrain ahead or 
shouting out the depths of a river in the 
manner of Mark Twain 
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traffic. its bridges have been destroyed 
by guerrillas. Ethiopian army units dare 
not travel unescorted more than a few 
miles outside the capital. When they do 
go farther, they move by convoy with 
tank protection and air cover. Their sup- 
plies arrive only by air—at an airfield 
that is well within the capital city 

There are 150.000 Eritreans in As- 
mara, and every one is a potential sab- 
oteur—"our Trojan horse.” says one 
Ethiopian commander, referring to the 
civilian population. Two weeks ago, the 
E.L.F. sent a radio message to its units 
inside Asmara advising them that buses 
were urgently needed to carry wounded 
soldiers to a field hospital. The response 
came 24 hours later: eight large Ethiopi- 
an buses were hijacked just after mid- 
night, spirited out of the city and driven 
to an E.L.F. aid station 20 miles away 

High Morale. Because of their com- 
mon cause and recent victories, the 
E.L.F. soldiers’ morale is high. By tra- 
dition, they have no specific ranks: all 
are known as “fighters.” even 14-year- 
old recruits, and commanding officers 
are elected by their men. Each fighter 
dresses as he pleases, but all wear black 
plastic sandals that are said to be good 
in any weather and any terrain. Every 
recruit receives two months of basic mil- 
itary training and a heavy dose of Marx- 
ist political indoctrination; recent em- 
phasis has been on the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung and on vague plans for a so- 
cialist state after independence. “Social- 
ism will be dominant,” Chairman Nas- 
ser told TIME’s Brelis, “but we will have 
to define it as we go along.” 

Among outside powers, who sup- 
ports whom in the conflict? To keep 
track of this, you need patience, a score- 
card—and a map. Eritrea is backed by 


of Mirages 


Nowhere have I seen so many mi- 
rages as I saw in Eritrea, To reach out 
one’s hand for what is clearly a shim- 
mering pool of water nestled among 
rocks, to see reflections in the water, and 
then to touch sand and feel insects bit- 
ing: this happened several times, as if 
one could never learn the lesson. It got 
to the point where to save precious wa- 
ter, I dry-washed my hands with dirt. 
only later to find my fingers and palms 
itching from infinitesimal slivers of 
thorns hidden in the dirt 

. 

There were flocks of doves and 
pheasants everywhere. Sometimes Ethi- 
opian warplanes would appear over- 
head, but we would hide and they 
wouldn't see us. Once I wondered aloud 
if there was danger ahead. “Only from 
snakes,” replied Seyoum Geresus, my 
Eritrean guide, “but it is not their way 
to attack first.” Then we saw a mili- 
tiaman in a long white gown. with a 
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World War II carbine on his shoulder 

The Ethiopian planes dropped napalm 
and everything burned.” he said later 
as he showed us a crater that ran through 
the village. “But now life has returned 
Our village survives 

In Tessenei, a town that the Eritre- 
ans have recently captured, we had good 
luck—there was a hotel, kept by an Ital- 
ian, Archimede Parmigiani, 68, who has 
lived 42 years in Eritrea. There were 
no other guests. The kitchen had shell 
holes in the roof, the dusty flasks of Chi- 
anti were empty. His family has gone 
back to Bologna, but Parmigiani stays 
on. He asks; “What would I do in Bo- 
logna after so many years here” 

At a prisoner-of-war camp. I saw 
my guide give three packs of cigarettes 
to a prisoner. Why? “He was my guard 
when they had me in jail.” Seyoum said 
‘When he saw me just now, he tried to 
hide, he thought I would kill him.” | 
said to Seyoum, “You have come full cir- 
cle now that they're your prisoners.” 
“Almost.” he said. “First we have to set 
them free. Then it will be full circle.” 
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neighboring Sudan, which has long been 
at odds with Ethiopia and which pro- 
vides most of the Eritreans’ supplies via 
truck convoys. Radio Ethiopia regularly 
beams anti-Sudanese broadcasts to 
Khartoum, threatening to behead Su- 
danese President Jaafar Numeiry if and 
when the Ethiopian peasant army man- 
ages to roll into Sudan. In response, 
Khartoum-based Radio Eritrea advises 
Ethiopians: “We surround your troops 
in every city they illegally occupy. The 
war is doomed to end in a disastrous 
effort.” 

The Eritreans today are also sup- 
ported by most of the other Arab states 
—Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iraq and 
Kuwait. The Arabs have always tended 
to favor the Eritreans over the Ethio- 
pians because they wanted the region 
to be Arab-oriented. Today the Arab 
states support Eritrea for an additional 
reason: the Soviets support Eritrea’s en- 
emy, Ethiopia. The Arabs are anxious 
that the Horn of Africa should not be- 
come a Russian zone of influence 

In the past three years, the Soviet po- 
sition in the region has undergone a dip- 
lomatic battering. The Russians have 
lost the important role they once played 
in both Egypt and Sudan, but have built 
a new bastion in Ethiopia. (The U:S., at 
the same time, has strengthened its ties 
with Cairo and Khartoum but, with the 
fall of Haile Selassie and the rise of the 
leftist military regime in Addis Ababa, 
has lost out there.) The Soviets have giv- 
en the Ethiopians $100 million in mil- 
itary aid, while Libya’s Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi—ever the Arab 
world’s odd man out—has done the 
same. Moreover, an estimated 3,000 Cu- 
bans are now in Ethiopia helping to pre- 
pare the peasant army for its assault on 
Eritrea 

Ancient Enemies. The Soviet po- 
sition on the Horn is highly vulnerable 
Moscow has previously paid a heavy 
price—in military and other aid—for 
the friendship of Somalia. But the So- 
malis and the Ethiopians are ancient en- 
emies, and the Soviet backing of Ethi- 
opia is sharply watched in Mogadishu, 
Somalia’s capital. When Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro visited Mogadishu two 
months ago, he proposed that Somalia 
join Ethiopia and Southern Yemen in a 
federated state—an alliance that would 
have vastly strengthened Moscow’s in- 
fluence. Somali President Mohammed 
Siad Barre said no thanks, and com- 
plained bitterly about the Soviet Strela 
(SA-7) missiles that the Ethiopians had 
begun to receive from Moscow 

The Somalis’ irritation is nothing 
compared to the bitterness of the Er- 
itreans, who once received help from 
both the Soviets and the Cubans. Says 
an E.L.F. officer who was trained in 
Cuba: “All my feelings about Cuba have 
changed. I hate them, and that goes for 
the Russians too. The Arabs have prov- 
en themselves to be our brothers. That's 
why we are a democratic revolution, and 
not a Communist one.” 
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Careful Response to an Accident 


It was exactly the kind of incident 
that could have triggered military alerts 
—or worse—on the volatile frontier be- 


tween the two Koreas. With a burst of 


gunfire, North Korean forces downed a 
US. helicopter that had strayed across 
the demarcation line: within minutes 
three of the American crewmen lay dead 
and the one survivor of the flight was 
taken prisoner. To ward off yet another 
Korean crisis, the White House moved 
quickly to defuse the situation created 
by the accidental incursion and North 
Korea's brutal response 

Two and a half days later, the inci- 
dent had been resolved. After an intense. 
nine-hour negotiating session with 
American officials at Panmunjom, 
North Korea agreed to release Chief 
Warrant Officer Glenn Schwanke, 28. 
the sole survivor of the crash, and return 
the bodies of the three crewmen Though 
the incident was caused by the “miscon- 
duct of your side,” North Korea’s Major 
General Han Chu-K yong told US. Rear 
Admiral Warren C. Hamm Jr., “we are 
going to settle leniently.” 

Then, before a gathering of North 
Korean and American military officers, 
neutral observers and reporters, three 
white pine coffins were delivered to U.S 
officials, who identified the bodies, re- 
sealed the coffins and carried them to 
the military demarcation line, where 
US. troops draped the American flag 
over each and bore it away. While the re- 
ceipts were being signed, a Russian- 
made sedan drew up and Schwanke. 
looking pale and worn but otherwise in 
good shape, stepped out. Later the of- 


ficial North Korean news agency, mon- 
itored in Tokyo, said Schwanke had 
made a public apology at the city of Kae- 
song, five miles north of Panmunjom 
shortly before his release 

The incident began when the crew 
of the twin-engine CH-47 Chinook ap- 
parently lost its way on a routine flight 
from Camp Humphreys, 40 miles south 
of Seoul, to a supply depot near the De- 
militarized Zone (DMZ). As Presidential 
Press Secretary Jody Powell later ex- 
plained, the helicopter’s crew seemed to 
have made “a navigational mistake 
land] veered north at the eastern end of 
the DMZ.” 

As the helicopter buzzed over the 
DMZ, a unit of South Koreans, realizing 
it was off course, fired their rifles into 
the air to warn it. The shots may have 
confused or frightened the Chinook’s pi- 
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NORTH KOREANS RELEASING SCHWANKE (LEFT) AT PANMUNJOM 
A desire on both sides to keep the situation cool. 
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Bethlehem Steel is looking 
fora fight. A fair fight. 


Name a foreign steel pro- 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
America’s steel market. And if we 
both fight by the same rules, we're 
confident we'll hold our own. 

But that isn’t the way this 
“competition” works. When a 
Japanese or European steelmaker 
climbs into the ring, his govern- 
ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That's bending the rules of 
“tree” trade, and we don’t think 
it’s Fair. 

How they fight 


Most foreign steelmakers are 


either owned, subsidized, financed, 


aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their govern- 
ments. They don’t have the 
same pressure we do to 
operate profitably or 

generate capital. 


We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
“dumped'—that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 

During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel- 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ- 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 





























steel.,.14.3 million tons of steel 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell...thousands of 
American steelworkers laid off or 
working short hours. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! 

We're looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo- 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not “protec- 
tionist!’ We are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country, 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to insist on fair trading prac- 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale,..to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead- 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 
a 


A free folder...Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?". explains 
our answer to that question. 
Write: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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They've been pickin’ and strummin’ 
and clappin’ and stompin’ at the 
Grand Ole Opry for 48 years. 

That'sa lot of stirring around. 
Because country music affects 
you that way. It's earthy, visceral. 
It's sounds people get involved 
with, and move to. 

So this year, when the Opry 
Switched to a new 4,400-seat 
home, they wanted all the cooling 
comfort they could get. 

The kind of air conditioned 
comfort that Trane equipment 
would provide. 

An unusual assignment? Not 
for Trane. 

We've gone to work 76 stories 
up and in gold mines two miles 
down. In Lufthansa headquarters 
and for a Mexican bus system, 

In London's famed Aldrich 
Theater and at the Cannes Film 
Festival. 

In a sun-baked desert palace 
and in a mushroom factory. 

Wherever the challenges are 
great, Trane is creating environ- 
ments for people, processes and 
perishables. 

And now the Trane Comfort 
Corps, a nationwide organization 
of independent companies, brings 
air conditioning home to you. 

They bring equipment de- 
signed and built from the ground 
up with energy savings in mind... 


built with the same care that made 
Trane a leader on the world’s 
toughest air conditioning jobs. 
And they install it in your home 
with all the care in the world. 





So whatever your air condi- 
tioning need (skyscrapers, shops, 
factories, mass transit or home). 
let Trane help you create a better. 
more energy-sensitive environ- 
ment. 

With Trane, it's energy con- 
servation by design. 

Look for Trane in the Yellow 
Pages under Air Conditioning 
Equipment and Systems. The 
Trane Company. La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 54601 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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lot, Chief Warrant Officer Joseph Miles, 
26, who continued to proceed across the 
well-marked 2.5-mile-wide DMZ into 
North Korea. There he landed and in- 
spected the aircraft for damage. Pres- 
ident Carter later related that Miles then 
“got back into the helicopter and took 
off. The North Koreans, who were ap- 
proaching, apparently shot the helicop- 
ter down.” Miles. Sergeant Robert 
Haynes, 29, and Sergeant Ronald Wells, 
22. were killed either in the crash or by 
North Korean gunfire after the chop- 
per hit the ground. Schwanke survived 
and was taken into custody 

The Chinook was the sixth US. air- 
ship downed by the North since the Ko- 
rean War's uneasy truce was signed 24 
years ago. In that time, 54 Americans 
have been killed in a variety of clashes 
with the North Koreans; last year, Cap- 
tain Arthur G. Bonifas and Lieut. Mark 
T. Barrett were bludgeoned to death 
with pikes and axes when they began 
pruning a tree in the DMZ. North and 
South Koreans killed in similar inci- 
dents number more than 1,000 

Carter got word of the tragedy while 
at a state dinner for visiting West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The 
President remained at the party. But 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski rounded up Pentagon Chief 
Harold Brown and Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance and headed to the Situ- 
ation Room of the White House to 
study possible U.S. responses. Joining 
the session an hour later, Carter or- 
dered that the initial US. reaction be 
conciliatory. Thus Press Secretary Pow- 
ell announced that “any penetration of 
North Korean airspace that may have 
taken place was unintentional and 
regrettable 

Explained Carter the next morning 
“We are trying to let [the North Ko- 
reans}] know that we realize the mistake 
was made by the crew in going into the 
DMZ. Our primary interest is in having 
the incident not escalate into a confron- 
tation.” This careful response contrasted 
sharply with President Gerald Ford's re- 
action to last year’s ax killings of the 
two US. officers. The carrier Midway 
steamed into Korean waters, B-52s flew 
simulated bombing runs near the DMZ 
and U‘S. troops in South Korea went 
on “increased alert status.” 

Troop Withdrawal. The North 
Korean reaction was also unexpectedly 
restrained. Pyongyang’s official Central 
News Agency acknowledged that the 
Chinook’s violation of North Korea's 
airspace might have been “unintention- 
al.” The key factor that helped to keep 
the situation cool was that Washington 
afd Pyongyang both want to avoid an 
increase in tensions that might delay the 
departure of U.S. troops from South Ko- 
rea. At week’s end, Carter welcomed 
Schwanke’s release and the return of the 
bodies. Bul Press Secretary Jody Powell 
said the President “deplored the loss of 
life and the excessive reaction to an un- 
armed and inadvertent intrusion 
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CHIEF SPY CATCHER RICHARD MEIER 
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COMMUNIST SPYMASTER MARKUS WOLF 


Mischa Meets His Match 


No one has to invent East-West spy 
thrillers in West Germany. Since the end 
of World War Il, the country has pro- 
vided the setting for real-life cases that 
match anything written by John Le 
Carré. Early last year Bonn’s counter- 
intelligence service cast a fresh dragnet 
into the depths of West Germany's es- 
pionage underworld; as a result, 81 key 
East German agents and numerous 
smaller fry have been caught 

The latest case involves a West Ger- 
man air force file clerk, Hans-Jirgen 
Jenzowski, who was arrested while 
handing secret documents to an East 
German female spy. In May, two other 
West Germans in sensitive positions 

Dagmar Kahlig-Scheffler, a secretary 
in the Bonn chancellery’s foreign affairs 
section, and Rolf Grunert, chief of the 
Hamburg police criminal division 

were arrested for giving classified doc 
uments to East German agents 

By Bonn’s estimate there are still 
about 8,000 East German spies at large 
in the Federal Republic; nonetheless, 
the latest arrests are a serious blow to 
the prestige of Markus (“Mischa”) Wolf, 


54, East Germany's Deputy Minister of 


State Security and top spymaster. A 
slim, urbane man who favors well-tai 
lored suits and expensive cars, Mischa 
has run East Germany's espionage op- 
erations since 1958 with remarkable suc- 
cess. One major reason: his agents eas- 
ily mix with the more than 3 million 
Germans from the Communist East who 
have moved West since World War II 

Mischa’s master stroke was to place 
Agent Ginter Guillaume at the right 


hand of then Chancellor Willy Brandt 

A personal aide of Brandt's for four 

years, Guillaume handed over a wide 

range of state secrets to Mischa—and., 

by extension, to Mischa’s KGB bosses 
until his arrest in 1974 

The Guillaume scandal moved 
Brandt to resign, but it also spelled an 
end to Mischa’s unbridled successes. Be- 
fore 1974, West German counterspies 
had been “lackadaisical,” recalls Ray 
Cline, the CIA’s former deputy director 
for intelligence and agency station chief 
in Bonn in the late 1960s. Thanks to Osrt- 
politik, the policy of rapprochement 
with East Germany, Bonn was reluctant 
to get too tough. But Cline believes the 
West Germans, “probably because of 
shock over the Communists’ actually in- 
filtrating Brandt's personal staff, have 
begun to draw the line on the amount of 
infiltration they will tolerate.” 

Spy Catcher. Spearheading the 
drive against Mischa’s network of agents 
is Richard Meier, 49, head of the Bun- 
desamt fiir Verfassungsschutz (literally 
Federal Office for Protecting the Con 
stitution), West Germany's counterin- 
telligence agency. A dogged, profession- 
al spy catcher, Meier reduced harmful 
frictions between his agency and state 
police departments, and with West Ger- 
many’s equivalent of the FBI. He also 
introduced a secret computer system 
to ferret oul even “sleepers” and “moles 
—deep-cover agents whose meticulous 
disguises are planned for long-term use 
So far, 30 East German spies have been 
bagged this year. Says an admiring U.S 
intelligence officer in Bonn: “Mischa 
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THE WORLD 
who's no fool. has met his match in 
Meier.” 

On the defensive. Mischa has 


stepped up “Lothario” operations. 
whereby handsome agents lure lonely 
Bonn government secretaries into bed 
and. ultimately. into East German ser- 
vice. He also takes advantage of West 
German unemployment by trying to re- 
cruit jobless people who might one day 
become useful sources. Thousands of un- 
employed computer technicians, data 
analysts, engineers and journalists have 
been offered jobs in innocuous-sound- 
ing “research” firms that turned out to 
be East German intelligence-gathering 
fronts. Many of the job seekers patriot- 
ically report the ploy. In a classic coun- 
terintelligence maneuver, some of Mi- 
scha’s supposed recruits may have been 
turned” into double agents for Meier 
. . . 

The life of a double agent is not an 
easy one. Consider the case of Nikolai 
Artamonovy, a former Soviet navy cap- 
tain who defected to the US. in 1959 
and later became a double agent, em- 
ployed by the FBI under the name of 
Nicholas Shadrin. When Shadrin went 
to Austria in 1975, ostensibly on a ski- 
ing vacation, he stopped off in Vienna 
for a prearranged meeting with two So- 
viet secret policemen who thought Shad- 
rin was their agent. While his wife wait- 
ed in their luxurious suite in the Hotel 
Bristol, Shadrin kept a rendezvous with 
the two KGB officers on the steps ofa Vi- 
enna church. He vanished. High-level 
US. intelligence officials in Washington 
believe Shadrin was kidnaped and is 
probably in a Soviet prison or dead 
Some U.S. agents suspect he may have 
been a KGB plant in the first place 

Shadrin’s Polish-born wife Blanka. 
however, is accusing the FBI of bungling 
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his Vienna mission. then abandoning a 
loyal American to his fate. The White 
House has declared that the U.S. is try- 
ing to obtain information about Shad- 
rin, a US. citizen. But a top State De- 
partment official said that Washington 
could not be expected to give Shadrin’s 
disappearance high priority in U.S.-So- 
viet relations. After all. he observed. 
anyone who becomes an agent. especial- 
ly a double agent. is playing a perilous 
game—and knows it 
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Crime or Punishment? 


As for the thief, both male and fe- 
male, cut off their hands. It is the reward 
of their own deeds, an exemplary pun- 
ishment from Allah. Allah is mighty, wise 

—The Koran 


This stern injunction was enunciat- 
ed by the Prophet Muhammad some 
1.300 years ago to his followers in a 
primitive desert society. Now, after cen- 
turies of being superseded by Western 
law, the exacting code of the Koran is 
once more gaining strength and support 
in a number of countries. 

Five Arab states in the Middle East 
—Saudi Arabia. Qatar. Oman, Libya, 
North Yemen—base their laws on the 
Koran. In Egypt. which prides itself on 
its Western-style sophistication. a par- 
liamentary commission is at work on a 
new code, based on Islamic law, that 
would make apostasy, among other 
crimes. punishable by death. A rider to 
the proposed bill provides that if a Mus- 
lim becomes a Communist he would be 
considered apostate and therefore sub- 
ject to beheading 
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A CONVICTED SAUDI ARABIAN THIEF WRITHES IN PAIN AS HIS HAND IS AMPUTATED 
Also whipping, imprisonment or death for a long list of crimes. 
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Last week the new military regime 
in Pakistan announced that it was im- 
posing Koranic Jaw in that country 
Whipping, amputation and death, along 
with prison terms, were prescribed for a 
long list of crimes, ranging from theft, 
armed robbery and insulting the modes- 
ty of a woman to political activities, 
labor organizing and striking. General 
Zia ul-Hagq. the new chief administrator 
of martial law, decreed that there would 
be no amputations without his approval 
and that anesthesia would be used 
Nonetheless, the threat was apparently 
sufficient to cause a sharp drop in crime 

Islamic law is based on the Koran 
and Muhammad's teachings as well as 
on clarifications made by later scholars 
The law differs from country to coun- 
try, depending on which of the four 
major schools of interpretation (Hanafi. 
Maliki, Shafei and Hanbali) is followed 
Islamic justice can be harsh in an cye- 
for-an-eye manner. Judges tend to opt 
for severity rather than leniency if there 
is any doubt. An American couple in 
Saudi Arabia caught their Pakistani 
houseboy stealing one day and ordered 
him to report to the police. They were as- 
tonished when he returned home minus 
one hand. It had been chopped off and 
the stub of his arm plunged into boiling 
tallow to disinfect it 

Victims Pay. This spring four men 
were convicted of rape in Saudi Ara- 
bia’s Al-Hasa province and sentenced 
to death. One. a bachelor, was behead- 
ed. The other three were married and 
guilty of adultery as well as rape. They 
were buried up to their waists in sand 
and stoned to death by a mob that 
used small rocks instead of boulders to 
prolong their agony. Sometimes the vic- 
tims pay too. When a German girl was 
raped by two men a couple of months 
ago, the judge ordered her flogged “as 
an accomplice to immorality.” 

In North Yemen, a convicted thief is 
required to pick up his chopped-off hand 
and raise it to his forehead in a salute to 
the presiding judge. That sort of thing is 
not done in more liberalized Muslim so- 
cieties like Libya. Although Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi imposed Koranic 
law in 1973. thieves are usually jailed in- 
stead of having their hands amputated 
“We want these people to work,” says a 
Libyan police official. “How can they 
work if we cut off their hands?” 

Is Islamic law a deterrent? The Sau- 
dis think so, and point to their crime 
rate, one of the lowest in the world. But 
recently an influx of low-income foreign 
workers—-most of them Muslim—has 
caused an upsurge in crime, suggesting 
that knowing the laws of the Koran and 
that they are enforced is not necessarily 
a deterrent. When a Jeddah merchant 
left a crate of gold unguarded on the air- 
port tarmac for two weeks. a Somali air- 
port employee found the temptation too 
much. He began filching gold bars and 
selling them in the bazaar. Police caught 
him in the act and he was sent back to 
Somalia—minus one hand 
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Limited time 
offer from Kodak. 


That's right! Just follow the 
easy steps below and you'll 
save big on the Kodak instant 
camera of your choice—The Handle 
the EK4, or the EK6. Each gives you color 
by Kodak in minutes—color protected by a 
beautiful textured Satinluxe™ finish 

Here's all you do 
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/ check, you'll also receive a special 
/ envelope. Enclose the black film 
covers from five packs of Kodak in 
Stant print film and send it to Kodak by 
December 31, 1977 and we'll send you 
another check for $5 
























Step one: See your photo dealer and buy any Kodak 
instant camera—at their price—between May 23 and 
September 5, 1977. Send Kodak your sales receipt (or other 






proof of purchase) by October 3, 1977, along with the coupon Don't miss out on this special limited 
below and the bottom inch of the back cover from your camera time offer. See your photo dealer this in 
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I shall fight to the bone.” says Jean 
Dubuffet. At 75. the artist is waging war 
against Renault. the French automobile 





firm. At Issue: a giant sculpture park Du 
buffet designed for the company’s head 
quarters outside Paris. Nine months 
after construction began in January 
1975. Renault decided that the Salon 
dEté would be too expensive to com 
plete and to maintain. and called a halt 
Dubuffet. who says the ensemble of 
sculpture is “the sum of twelve years of 
work.” promptly sued “to defend the 
right of the artist over his creation 
and lost. Undaunted. he has appealed 
the case. supported by a group of paint- 
ers, musicians and writers, including 
Joan Miro, Pierre Boulez, Olivier Mes- 
siaen and Eugéne lonesco. Meanwhile 
Renault has started to bury the concrete 
base and central basin of the monument 
They plan to turn the 2.150-sq.-yd. area 
intoa lawn 
. 
The folks who brought the fellas 
8 million copies of the Farrah Faweett- 
Majors poster have decided to offer 
something for the girls. By showing pic- 
tures of 50 or so men to females in sev- 
eral Ohio shopping malls, Pro Arts Inc 
discovered that Pro Quarterback Joe 
Namath was considered by women the 
sexiest male of the lot (other high scor- 


DUBUFFET WITH MODEL OF REJECTED SALON D‘ETE 


ers included Robert Redford 
and Jimmy Carter). Namath 
posed for two four-hour 


shoot sessions. Then he 






suffered a minor mishap 
tearing a muscle in his left 
side. That injury may give 
him a slow start this week as 
he launches his latest career 
with the Los Angeles Rams 
J 

When superstars exit 
from professional sports, they 
usually settle into comfort- 
able and lucrative careers as 
shaving-cream endorsers, in- 
surance salesmen or sports- 
casters. When Center Willis 
Reed left the New York 
Knicks three years ago. he 
went home to Bernice. La 
to relax with his family. But 
the lure of the basketball 
court—and fond memories of 
his cheering fans during the 
Knicks’ glory years—proved 
too strong. He eventually be- 
came a scout for his old team 
and in March he signed on 
for a three-year stint as 
coach. At rookie camp at 
Monmouth College in New 
Jersey last week, Reed made 


ROOKIE” REED RESPONDS TO THE LURE OF THE COURT 
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ita point to eat and sleep with the new 
players and asked them to call him Wil- 
lis. not Coach. After all. he said. “I'ma 
rookie too.” 

a 

Memorizing lines is sheer agony. but 
TV Personality Dick Cavett is deter- 
mined to see his name in lights on 
Broadway. The onetime Yale drama 
major (class of 1958) belatedly makes his 
debut this week as Tom Courtenay’s re- 
placement in the hit show Orherwise En- 
gaged. “| can't see why if I don’t screw 
up I shouldn't be acceptable.” Cavett 
predicts about his role as a snobbish 
British publisher beset by domestic cri- 
ses. But he does have one worry: “I have 
a bad dream in which I go blank dur- 
ing a speech and try to pause for a com- 
mercial. Then I realize I can’t.” Come 
fall, Cavett will switch back to TV and 
a new, five-night-a-week talk show on 
public television. He hopes to feature a 
mixture of literary figures like Saul Bel- 
low and show business stars like Frank 
Sinatra. Says he: “Greta Garbo is very 
anxious to be on my show. But | 
haven't returned her calls 

. 

‘I'm too old to waste my time being 
sentimental.” says Mary Hemingway, 69 
Her return to her old home in Cuba last 
week afler a 16-year absence was strict- 
ly a business meeting. Its aim? To help 
an MGM film team select sites for a 
movie on her late husband's life. The 
group visited Ernest's old mate on the 
fishing boat Pilar, as well as the Hem- 
ingway estate Finca Vigia. which is now 


a Cuban national museum 
“They speak of it as sacred 
in Cuba and take such good 
care of it.” says Hemingway's 
widow. “Inside everything is 
just the same. Even the ash- 
trays are where I left them.” 
A high point of the trip was 
a talk with Fidel Castro in 
the Presidential Palace. “He 
said he had read The Old 
Man and the Sea and re- 
read For Whom the Bell Tolls 
several times.” she recalls. He 
also wanted to know what 
actor would play Ernest and 
was told no one had yet been 
cast for the film. As for who 
will play Mary, she says: “I 
don't care who it is. as long 
as she is beautiful. sexy and 
intelligent.” 
. 

The odd couple got to- 
gether for a little beer and 
banter in Plains, Ga. As a 
staunch Carter supporter, Su- 
permodel Margaux Heming- 
way dreamed up the idea of 
posing in high fashion in Jim- 
my’s home town to make peo- 
ple think of plain old Plains 
as a fashion capital. New 
West magazine bought the 
notion and Brother Billy Car- 
ter amiably agreed to provide 
local color. Says Margaux 
“Billy is very sweet and very 
gentle and very real.” Billy 


MARY HEMINGWAY TALKS ABOUT ERNEST WITH CASTRO 








had a different perspective on the meet- 
ing: “She was wearing a pair of gold 
pants that kept slipping up her leg. Of 
course, my wife was there with me the 
whole time, so I didn’t notice what kind 
of legs she had 
e 

Oakland Raider Defensive Back 
George Atkinson, known as a hard-hit- 
ter on the gridiron. gave Pittsburgh 
Steeler Wide Receiver Lynn Swann such 
a bash on the head last September that 
Swann suffered a concussion. But when 
Steeler Coach Chuck Noll publicly com- 
plained of “a criminal element in the 
National Football League.” Atkinson's 
feelings were hurt. “Do I look like an as- 
sassin?” he asked, peering through rose- 
colored glasses. Atkinson filed a slan 
der suil against the Steelers and Noll 
for $1 million each. As the trial opened 
last week in San Francisco, Atkinson 
brought along a squad of other players 
to tesufy that cracking skulls is all part 
of the game. Said former All-Pro Re- 
ceiver Lance Alworth: “That was almost 
a commonplace hit.” Added Atkinson's 
teammate. Offensive Guard Gene Up- 
shaw: “This is a game where we hit each 
other. It's not a kissing contest 
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When the News Tickers Fell Silent 


On ABC Baretta was solving a mur- 
der. A new pair of made-for-TV lovers 
(Italian and Jewish, natch) were trying 
to getit all together on CBS. Susan and 
Sam, an NBC comedy pilot, was getting 
a midsummer test flight. Then—phfft' 

all over the U.S 

So heavy is the concentration of 
communications operations in midtown 
Manhattan that the New York black- 
out had an impact that was immediately 
felt. throughout the nation—and the 
world as well. All three networks trans- 
mit their signals from New York by air 
waves to relay towers and satellites—or 
by cables—for pickups by affiliate sta- 
tions across the country. The two major 
US. wire services, Associated Press and 
United Press International, feed news 
from New York headquarters to more 
than 16,000 U.S. and foreign newspa- 
pers, radio stations and TV news desks. 
Scores of New York-based syndicates, 
ranging from Dow Jones and King Fea 
tures to Hearst and Fairchild, also trans- 
mit daily features (political columns, ad- 
vice to the lovelorn, gardening tips and 
much, much more) by electronic impulse 
to thousands of clients. When the dy- 
namos serving New York went dead, so 
—at least briefly—did a large portion 
of international communications 

Hard Hit. All three networks were 
back on the air within six to eleven min- 
utes after they had been blacked out. At 
CBS and NBC, emergency power systems 
atop the Empire State Building were 
quickly activated. ABC, lacking such a 
system, had to switch its broadcast feed 
clear across the continent to Los Ange- 
les. The networks were not as successful 
in letting their viewers know just what 
had happened. All finally came across 
with bulletins that broke into their reg- 
ular programming after 10 p.m 

Newspapers across the country were 
particularly hard hit. The major snafu 
was in getting wire service copy. A.P. of- 
ficials say that the blackout caused about 
a 14-hr. delay in moving copy, but in a 
number of cities the wait was consid- 
erably longer. U.P.1. was not even that 
lucky. Without A.P.’s back-up system of 
regional computers, U.P.1. had to dic- 
tate its New York stories by phone 
U.P.1. could not resume normal oper- 
ations untl 6 p.m. the next day 

With deadlines at hand and the nor- 


THE TIMES’S BLACKED-OUT NEWSROOM; 
HEADLINES OF THE MORNING DAILIES 
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mally clattering wire service tickers 
standing mute, editors all over the world 
had visions of gaping holes in their news- 
papers. In Houston, Post Night Editor 
Ernie Williams fretted: “I had only three 
paragraphs on the downing of the heli- 
copter in Korea, and five graphs on the 
blackout. But how was I going to put 
giant heads on stories like that?” For- 
tunately for Williams, the A.P. wire 
started moving just at deadline, and he 
was able to flesh out his two top stories 
For Cincinnati Post Sports Editor Tom 
Tuley, the biggest problem of the eve- 
ning was getting the ball scores. He fared 
well by telephoning U:S. cities, but when 
he called Montreal, everybody at the 
other end kept saying “On ne parle pas 
anglais.” He finally called Pittsburgh for 
the Expo-Pirate figures 

Managing Editor Bill Brown of the 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer said that “we 
were all sitting here fat, dumb and pret- 
ty, and suddenly all the wire services 
went dead.” After Brown's staff had 
called papers in Atlanta, Detroit and 
Philadelphia in search of information, 
the A.P. wire-photo machines started up 
again. Copy as well as pictures flowed 
over the machines. But the regular A.P 
news tickers usually punch out magnet- 
ic tapes thal many newspapers use to 
set type automatically. The wire-photo 
machine does not have the same capa 
bility, so the Enquirer and, no doubt, 
dozens of other papers, had to set some 
of their stories manually, At the Orlan- 
do (Fla.) Sentinel-Star, Copy Editor 
Saul Daniels gleaned information by 
calling his parents in New York. His fa- 
ther put a transistor radio next to the 
telephone, and Sentinel-Star staffers 
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took turns transcribing radio reports 

Considering their own predicament, 
New York’s newspapers did not do bad- 
ly either. Except for Rupert Murdoch's 
afternoon Post, which failed to publish 
on Thursday since it had neither power 
nor alternative plants, the dailies per- 
formed admirably. The first eight cop- 
ies of the 7imes’s normal nightly run of 
850,000 had rolled off the presses 
Wednesday when the blackout hit 
Times editors laid out a second Page One 
and Two, had plates made across the 
Hudson River at the Bergen County 
Record’s plant and ran off a collector's 
item edition—with two completely dif- 
ferent front pages—at their own facil- 
ity in Carlstadt, N.J. The Daily News, 
having already printed 200,000 copies 
of two editions, prepared a new edition 
at the Newsday plant on Long Island 
As always, the News superbly captured 
the tumult with its photographs—but so 
did the Times, which has been known 
to downplay pictures for prose 

Twinkly Eyes. Of course none of the 
newspapers or TV news operations 
would have been caught flatfooted had 
they had the services of a small, white- 
haired man with twinkly eyes who ap- 
peared in the city room of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer on Tuesday. The little 
man called himself simply Roge (pro- 
nounced Ro-jay), and was up from 
Salinas, Calif., to attend a magicians’ 
convention. Roge, 52, a onetime news- 
man, offered to predict the headline of 
the paper’s Thursday edition. He wrote 
out his prediction and sealed it within 
five envelopes. On Thursday, City Edi- 
tor Stephen Green and Roge opened the 
envelopes. MASSIVE POWER BLACKOUT 
HITS NEW YORK CITY AREA, read 
Roge’s headline. The Post-/ntelligencer’s 
Thursday headline? Precisely the same 














POWER FAILURE BLACKS OUT NEW YORK; 
THOUSANDS TRAPPED IN THE SUBWAYS; 
LOOTERS AND VANDALS HIT SOME AREAS 
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We'd like to challenge those who 





say we have to live with a long-term shortage 
of energy. We say there are ample energy resources. 
We say those who claim we have to live with 
shortages are creating and extending the very 
shortages they warn against. 


Sounds crazy, an oil company saying there is no 
energy shortage. But there isn't. There are enough 
resources in the earth, the sea, and the sun to run 
factories, to keep people warm, and to keep cars 
rolling. Our country, especially, has ample energy 
resources to continue strong economic growth and 
move toward its social and environmental objectives 

In terms of energy availability, there is no reason 
why the U.S. should consider massive changes in 
life-style or limit social progress. While oil imports will 
continue to be needed, geologists believe there is 
much petroleum yet to be found in the U.S., espe- 
cially offshore. Coal reserves are enough to last 400 
years at present rates of production. Nuclear and 
solar energy are virtually limitless 

What, then, is the energy problem? 

In very simple terms, the problem is one of deliv- 
erability—the delivery of vital domestic energy has 
been held back by an array of government-imposed 
impediments. The energy crisis the present Adminis- 
tration seeks to resolve by further government in- 
volvement is a crisis that Washington helped create 
over many years 


Washington's mandated energy 
shortage 

If the impediments that create today’s deliver 
ability crisis are not removed, the crisis will worsen. If 
more impediments are added, it will intensify even 
more. Political decisions will continue to dictate ar- 
tificial shortages 

In part, we think this reflects a lack of knowledge 
in some Washington circles of the complexities of the 
energy business. But we also think that the underly- 
ing philosophy of many who propose mandated 
shortages has two premises 

1. They have concluded (inaccurately, we be- 
lieve) that the social, environmental, and economic 
costs of delivering sufficient energy to you, the con- 
sumer, are too high. 

2. They seem to believe that increased material 
well-being is morally wrong 

By mandating shortages, the proponents of 
these views can, through regulation, force changes 
in the way you live and work, and can compel you to 





conform to their view of what is an appropriate life- 
Style 

By opting for shortages, politicians who accede 
to this view can evade the politically difficult deci- 
sions needed for resource development. They do not, 
for example, have to endorse the surface-mining of 
western coal, the accelerated building of nuclear 
plants, or the leasing of more offshore acreage for oil 
and gas exploration. 

Are mandated shortages the right approach for 
America? The nation needs to focus on the real 
issues. First, what are the true social and economic 
costs of more extensive and rapid energy develop- 
ment? And second. whatare the social and economic 
costs of energy shortages? We believe that Adminis- 
tration energy advisors have grossly over-estimated 
the consequences of development and have grossly 
under-estimated the consequences of non-develop- 
ment. 


Making more petroleum available 

Geologists have identified the areas off 
America’s coasts as the most promising places to drill 
for significant discoveries of oil and natural gas. But 
those who prefer non-development argue that off- 
shore drilling would pollute the oceans and the 
beaches 

The truth is that where offshore petroleum pro- 
duction has been allowed to proceed, mostly in the 
Gulf of Mexico and off California, the safety record 
has been excellent—only four major oil spills out of 
more than 21,000 wells drilled. All were promptly 
cleaned up, and there was no lasting damage. Even 
so, there have been these impediments to developing 
America’s offshore oil and gas potential 

1. A slowdown of leasing. The current Adminis- 
tration has canceled or postponed several scheduled 
lease sales announced under President Ford 

2. Economic obstacles. While the proposed na- 
tional energy plan pays lip service to the concept of 
“replacement cost!’ it envisions a system of price 
controls and new taxes on oil. These would raise the 
price paid by the consumer, but would leave the pro- 
ducer with about $5 a barrel for oil that will cost him 
perhaps $10 to replace. Meantime, the search for oil 








































gets more expensive How long can any business 
survive this way? Newly discovered oil should be de- 
controlled to provide adequate incentives for explo- 
ration in deeper waters in more hostile climates. It 
Congress determines at a later date that external 
forces have caused unreasonable price increases. it 
can reimpose controls 


3. Unreasonable litigation. Lawsuits have been 
a favorite tool of those who oppose offshore devel- 
opment. One example shows how this technique 
creates delay. Last summer, the government held its 
first Atlantic lease sale, and seemed to open a new 
frontier to petroleum exploration. But coastal coun- 
tiles sued to void the sale, and were upheld by a 
federal judge. An appeal is pending, but meanwhile 
time and money have been wasted Interestingly 
enough, in polls of residents of coastal communities 
the majority favored offshore oil development 

Only by removing these impediments can 
America develop more domestic petroleum 


Making more nuclear power available 


The Administration has noted that the lead time 
for building a nuclear power plant in the US. has 
been stretched (mostly by the need to comply with 
extensive hearings and environmental impact state- 
ments) to an appalling 10 years compared with 5 
years in Japan. One New Hampshire plant that's been 
in the news lately is a classic example. Permits have 
been granted, appealed, revoked appealed again 
and reissued 

Four years ago, the experts were predicting total 
nuclear generating capacity in this country by 1985 at 
280,000 megawatts. They've since cut that figure in 
half—barely enough to meet eight percent of 1985's 
expected energy demand. While there are theoretical 
elements of risk in nuclear power production, there 
has never been a nuclear power plant disaster, de- 
spite more than 204 plants operating inthe US. and 
around the world. Instead of running short of elec- 
tricity, wouldn't it be better to arrive at a sensible 


government policy that would let atomic power pro- 
ceed within the framework of well-defined accept- 
able safety and environmental precautions? 


Making more coal available 


The Administration's energy program calls for 
increasing coal production from last year's 660 mil- 
lion tons to 1.2 billion tons by 1985. With eastern 
mines unlikely to meet this goal, the emphasis must 
be on coal in the West, where half of the nation’s 
deposits lie, but which accounts for only 20 percent 
of current production. But western coal means sur- 
face-mining, and the shortage-creators in Washing- 
ton are thwarting development with red tape that can 
stretch over two years before a mine can be built 
Then, too, their program would require most utilities 
to install “scrubbing” equipment to remove sulfur 
content from coal, even though some coal is low in 
sulfur. So you, the consumer, are hurt two ways 
You're being denied plentiful low-sulfur western coal 
and you are required to pay for scrubbers which may 
be totally unnecessary 


The consequences of 
non-development 


We believe the consequences of development 
have been grossly exaggerated by the shortage-cre- 
ators, we doubt they have thought enough about the 
impact of non-development. We believe they would 
involve 

1. Damage to the chances of underprivileged 
Americans to extricate themselves from ghettos and 
rural slums. 

2. A denial of the energy needed to clean the 
environment. 

3. Increased dependence on foreign oil, already 
close to 50 percent. 

4. Government-mandated changes in the lite- 
styles of most Americans. 

5. Battles among different regions of the U.S. 
over available energy. 


The real challenge: Increasing energy supply 


Here are the real issues America must face in 
the debate over energy: 

1. There really is no long-term shortage 
of energy. The problem centers on the deliv- 
erability of domestic energy. 

2. Deliverability is hampered by impedi- 
ments that government has placed in the way 
of getting energy to you, the consumer. 

3. The adverse results that will flow from 
the non-development of domestic energy are 
far worse than the adverse consequences of 


Mobil 


development. 

4. Some energy planners would aggra- 
vate the artificial shortages in order to in- 
crease government regulation over the way 
Americans exercise their traditional free- 
dom of choice. 

We believe that when the American peo- 
ple understand these issues, the nation will 
be much better equipped to hammer out the 
national energy policy that's so badly 
needed and so long overdue. 
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CON EDISON'S ENERGY CONTROL CENTER IN MANHATTAN TWO HOURS AFTER START OF BLACKOUT; LUCE AT NEWS CONFERENCE NEXT DAY 
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UTILITIES 


Catharsis Time Again at Con Ed 


New York’s Consolidated Edison 
would be a very special enterprise even 
if it were not the nation’s largest utility, 
serving more customers (9.0 million) and 
producing more revenues ($2.9 billion) 
than any other. As the company that al- 
most everyone living in and around the 
Big Apple loves to hate, it supplies more 
than just gas, steam and the costliest 
electricity in the country. Con Ed's 
sofi-spoken, Wisconsin-bred chairman, 
Charles Luce, 60, himself says that the 
big firm also provides “a tremendous ca- 
tharsis for the pent-up tensions of the 
city. If we didn’t have a Con Ed, we'd 
have to invent it.” 

After New York’s big blackout last 
week—in many respects a replay of the 
1965 power shutdown that darkened 
eight states in the Northeast—that old 
Con Ed catharsis began working over- 
time. Federal, state and local agencies 
launched investigations of the power 
failure. Politicians and editorial writers 
howled over the fact that only three days 
before the city went dark, Con Ed's 
$200,000-a-year chairman had said he 
could “guarantee” that the chances of 
another blackout were remote. New 
York Mayor Abraham Beame summa- 
rily convicted Con Ed’s management of 
“gross negligence,” if not something “far 
more serious.” 

Can Con Ed really be as poorly run 
as its detractors say it is? The company 
has always been a tempting target, part- 
ly because of its very size. Besides being 
New York City’s biggest taxpayer ($47] 
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million last year) and second largest pri- 
vate employer (25,371 workers), it op- 
erates a vast power system comprising 
118.000 miles of overhead and under- 
ground wires, cables. gas mains and 
steam pipes, as well as 15 generating 
plants and battalions of maintenance 
crews that seem to be forever tearing 
up city streets. When Luce was brought 
in to run the company in 1967—two 
years after the first big blackout—Con 
Ed was being badgered by civic leaders 
and its own 254,000 shareholders to 
overhaul a stodgy, ingrown manage- 
ment that appeared to operate as if it 
were part of the city bureaucracy 

A lawyer by training, Luce had had 
limited experience with utilities. He was 
administrator of an Oregon power com- 
pany in the 1960s and later showed man- 
agerial talent as an Under Secretary of 
the Interior during the Johnson years 
He seemed to possess the kind of even- 
keeled candor needed to deal with irate 
customers and fretful stockholders. 

Testy Relations. Luce started off 
briskly enough. He revamped virtually 
the entire 55-member top-management 
team at Con Ed, bringing in many new 
executives from the outside. He ordered 
a variety of improvements to reduce 
chances of future system-wide black- 
outs, and encouraged natural-gas con- 
servation. To better the company’s testy 
relations with its customers, he scrapped 
the gratuitous DIG WE MUST signs that 
work crews used to place at their street 
excavations, emphasized pollution-con- 


trol efforts and set up special offices to 
handle complaints 

Yet some more fundamental prob- 
lems were left to fester, Pressed through 
the 1960s by rising demand for power, 
but unable to build new facilities because 
of opposition from environmentalists 
the company carried nonexistent re- 
serve-generaling capacity on its books 
and more or less hoped for the best 
When Luce took over, two new plants 
were under construction and plans were 
under way to develop a hydroelectric fa- 
cility atop Storm King Mountain on the 
Hudson River. Though all three projects 
were supposed to be on line by mid- 
1972. it took the new chairman nearly 
a year to realize that the target dates 
were wildly unrealistic. By then, costs 
were soaring and the environmental lob- 
by was pummeling the Storm King pro- 
ject in the courts 

By the spring of 1974, the whipsaw 
effect of recession and rising costs —par- 
ticularly for oil, which fuels 80% of Con 
Ed's generating capacity—left the com- 
pany strapped. Realizing that it could 
not afford to complete its two new gen- 
erating plants, let alone begin construc- 
tion at Storm King—even if environ- 
mental objections were overcome—Con 
Ed sold the two plants to the state pow- 
er authority. Most dramatic of all. the 
company skipped its regular 45¢ quar- 
terly dividend. From a high of $26 in 
1973, Con Ed stock plunged to $6 a 
share, and the company gave every ap- 
pearance of being a financial basket 
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case, rather like the city it served 

But since then Con Ed's situation 
has brightened considerably. The com- 
pany now operates on a comfortable 
profit margin, thanks to $678 million in 
rate increases won in the past 24 years 
(Con Ed’s electricity rate, now 10.1¢ per 
kilowatt-hour, has doubled since 1972 
and is 17% above the national average.) 
More important, the $600 million 
brought in by sale of the two generating 
plants eliminated the need to borrow for 
improvements for some time. The $1 bil- 
lion or so that the company plans to 
spend on new plant and equipment over 
the next three years will be financed en- 
tirely out of earnings; this will leave suf- 
ficient money in the Con Ed till to con- 
tinue paying quarterly dividends, which 
were resumed after the 1974 hiatus and 
were raised to 50¢ a share in January 
Additionally, a program to collect de- 
linquent accounts more quickly has cut 
down the time of the average unpaid 
bill from 59 days in 1973 toa present tol- 
erable level of slightly more than a 
month. These changes have helped 
bring about a sharp earnings turn- 
around: Con Ed’s net income rose by 
55% last year, to $301.4 million, al- 
though revenues grew by only 18%, to 
$2.9 billion. With Con Ed shares now 
at about $23 and the company in strong 
shape financially, some Wall Street bro- 
kers are again recommending the stock. 

load Factor. Con Ed's biggest 
headache is shared by most of its cus- 
tomers—coping in Gotham. Unlike 
nearly all other major power companies, 
Con Ed has largely residential and com- 
mercial customers. The firm has no base 
of industrial consumers to keep draw- 
ing electricity when everyone else goes 
home for the evening or shuts off house- 
hold appliances before going to bed. As 
a result, Con Ed must keep substantial 
generating Capacity in reserve for peak 
periods but cannot fully use the costly fa- 
cilities required for this the rest of the 
time. Con Ed's load factor—the ratio of 
average Output to installed capacity—is 
under 50%, compared with Detroit Ed- 
ison’s 65.5% and Boston Edison's 58.7% 
With almost three-fourths of its trans- 
mission lines underground, Con Ed has 
higher maintenance costs than any oth- 
er utility. City clean-air regulations pro- 
hibit the company from burning not just 
coal but even cheap high-sulfur crude 
oil, adding yet another cost that most 
other utilities do not have to bear 

More than a few industry analysts 
are critical of the company’s inability 
to deal more imaginatively with its, prob- 
lems. Says one: “Utility companies just 
don’t get creative managers because the 
business is hemmed in by government 
regulators and the task of producing 
electricity is rather straightforward and 
boring. There just aren’t any truly cre- 
ative businessmen in the field, least of 
all at Con Ed.” Last week’s blackout will 
not make it any easier for the Con Ed 
management to prove that assessment 
too harsh 
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Peace with Jimmy, War on the Hill 


During the last lap of his run for 
the presidency, Jimmy Carter was de- 
lighted to accept the belated support of 
organized labor. Once in the Oval Of- 
fice, however, the conservative Georgia 
Democrat spent much time soothing 
largely Republican businessmen, while 
seeming to slight all sorts of cherished 
labor goals. Reflecting on Carter's lack 
of concern for such labor pets as com- 
mon situs picketing, which would have 
enabled a single union to shut down a 
construction site, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany groused that Carter's 
record on labor legislation was “a lot of 
talking but very little action.” Last week, 
in a major effort to woo back the unions. 
the Administration produced a veritable 
bouquet of pro-labor proposals. 

Most important was a call the Pres- 
ident planned to issue this week for 
amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act that would make it easier for 
unions to organize and recruit new 
members. Labor chiefs have long com- 
plained that employers have taken ad- 
vantage of various quirks in the labor 
law to hamper union organizing. This is 
one reason, they claim, why total union 
membership (now 20.1 million) has 
shriveled from almost a third of the U.S 
work force in 1955, when the AFL-CIO 
was formed, to less than a quarter today 

Despite outward signs of a growing 
rift between labor and the Administra- 
ion, the reform package had been under 
negotiation for about three months be- 
tween Meany and Carter aides. To get 
Carter's support, labor agreed to put 
aside temporarily its campaign to repeal 
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Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
which permits states to bar labor con- 
tracts requiring all workers to join 
unions, The AFL-CIO also agreed to 
scratch a proposal that would have en- 
abled unions to become exclusive bar- 
gaining agents in a workplace if a ma- 
jority of employees signed membership 
cards. The move. in some instances. 
would have eliminated the need for Gov- 
ernment-supervised elections to decide 
union representation 

The new Carter proposals call for 
the most extensive revisions in the La- 
bor Relations Act since 1959, when Con- 
gress passed the largely pro-manage- 
ment Landrum-Griffin Act. The new 
bill would: 

1) Enlarge the National Labor Re- 
lations Board from five to seven mem- 
bers to speed up judgments in manage- 
ment-labor disputes. At present, the full 
board must pass on decisions. Under the 
revised procedures. only two members 
would be needed for approval 

2) Establish precise deadlines for 
the board to schedule union-represen- 
tation elections when a union has signed 
up the required 30% of the employees 
in a workplace. At present. action on 
some of these cases is sluggish. 

3) Require the board to seek court 
enforcement within 30 days, unless an 
employer files an appeal within that 
time. Under current law. the board can 
act when it wishes 

4) Withhold Government contracts 
from employers who willfully violate 
the law 

5) Double the back pay for an em- 





SUCH GOOD FRIENDS: JIMMY CARTER & AFL-CIO CHIEF MEANY IN WASHINGTON 


Now, no more complaining about a lot of talk and little action. 
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ployee if the board finds that he was 
fired for taking part in union activity 
At present. such employees merely re- 
ceive the pay they lost 

The President also threw his weight 
behind two other pro-union measures 
At his midweek press conference. Car- 
ter announced that he would support an 
increase in the minimum wage from the 
current $2.30 to $2.65. effective next Jan 
1. The proposal. made by the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. would 
tack an automatic escalator clause onto 
the minimum wage law for the first time 
It would gradually lift. the minimum 
wage to 53°: of the average straight-time 
earnings of manufacturing workers by 
Jan. |, 1980—or to an estimated $3.15 
an hour. This represents a considerable 
Carter compromise. Originally. the 
White House proposed an initial in- 
crease to $2.50 an hour. with future in- 
creases pegged to 50° of the manufac- 
turing wage: labor wanted a boost to $3. 
with an escalator equal to 60° of the 
manufacturing wage 

Promotional Blitz. Finally. the 
President also agreed to redeem a cam- 
paign pledge to the maritime unions. 
whose members provided generous 
financial support (an estimated $6 mil- 
lion) for his campaign. Carter agreed to 
back legislation that would require at 
least 9.5 of all US. oil imports to be 
shipped in American-flag vessels by 
1982. Greater use of the more expen- 
sively operated U.S. ships would even- 
tually create jobs for 2.500 additional 
US. seafarers and. at the very least, add 
$110 million in increased transport costs 
to the nation’s oil import bill 

Carter's actions have taken a good 
deal of strain out of the relationship be- 
tween the White House and the AFL-CIO 
The President's endorsement of the 
three bills provided a needed lift for la- 
bor. which has been generally out- 
flanked in its legislative battles this year 
by a revitalized coalition of business lob- 
byists. At the same time. labor has begun 
to accept the fact that it no longer wields 
the clout it once had among congressio- 
nal Democrats: it needs presidential sup- 
port and is willing to settle for less than 
its earlier grandiose goals to obtain it 

To gain popular acceptance for their 
bills. the unions are planning a lengthy 
$800.000 promotional blitz featuring 
newspaper ads, talk-show appearances 
and a massive direct-mail campaign 
White House aides even solicited views 
of business leaders to find ways to soften 
opposition to labor-law reform and an 
increased minimum wage. Still. employ 
ers generally remain hostile to both mea- 
sures. A coalition of business lobbyists 
backed by a war chest of more than $1 
million.” is planning what the US 
Chamber of Commerce describes as “a 
long and bitter battle” against the labor- 
reform proposals. Thus the stage is set 
for what could be one of the harshest 
congressional clashes of the current ses- 
sion—and a test of Carter's newly pro- 
fessed allegiance to organized labor 
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What a Little Competition Can Do 





LAKER CELEBRATING U.S. APPROVAL OF SKYTRAIN 
Stripped down for a fight in the sky. 


Ask a member why he belongs to 
his favorite cartel, and he most prob- 
ably will answer that he would go out 
of business if competitors could under- 
cut his prices. That has been the stan- 
dard defense put forth by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association (IATA), 
the industry group that sets fares for 
overseas travel on scheduled flights 
Sull. it is amazing what a little com- 
petition can do 

Take the case of Laker Airways 
That is the non-IATA creation of Fred- 
die Laker. the fast-talking Briton who 
has long been trying to crack IATA’s mo- 
nopoly on scheduled service between 
London and New York City by offer- 
ing a daily. no-frills, nonreservation 
shuttle service at a round-trip price of 


just $236 (v. $631 for a 14-21 day sum- 


mer excursion fare). IATA members ve- 
hemently opposed him. warning that his 
“Skytrain” service would hurt the sched- 
uled carriers on the New York-—London 
run and compel them to cut their losses 
by curtailing flights on less profitable 
routes elsewhere. Well, surprise. Now 
that Laker has won permission from the 
Carter Administration to offer his walk- 
on shuttle service beginning in late Sep- 
tember, his !ATA competitors are not 
only preparing to meet him head-on but 
suggesting that the fight might help 
them and the industry as a whole 

The two American carriers on 


the New York-to-London 
run. Pan Am and TWA 
intend to announce their 
own plans for Skytrain- 
cheap travel soon. perhaps 
next week. The plans will 
be closely scrutinized by 
other airlines. especial- 
ly those flying the hotly 
competitive North Atlan- 
tic routes. where four out 
of ten seats are empty on 
an average scheduled 
flight. Though neither Pan 
Am’s nor TWA’s packag- 
es will be identical to Lak- 
er’s, they will both offer 
just about everything Sky- 
train does, plus a few 
things more 

PICK-A-WEEK. Pan 
Am aims to match Laker’s 
$236 round-trip price but 
not his no-reservations 
style. Instead, the airline 
plans yet another new 
entry in the ever growing 
list. of advance-booking 
schemes. A traveler who 
wants Pan Am’s bargain 
rate will have to make a 
reservation at least three 
weeks ahead of time and 
be prepared to put up with 
some uncertainty: he can 
choose the week in which he wants to 
leave, but the airline has until a week be- 
fore the start of the selected period to in- 
form him of the exact date and hour of 
his flight. If he then decides not to go af- 
ter all, he gets only half his money back 

SUPER STAND-BY. TWA\’s proposal 
will evidently be in essence a modifi- 
cation of Laker’s stand-by plan. The fare 
would be close to Laker’s. But instead 
of having to purchase their tickets at 
the flight gate, Skytrain-style, bargain 
travelers on TWA would be able to buy 
them in advance, either from the air- 
line or a travel agent. The ticket would 
be good for any flight. on a space-avail- 
able basis; if no seats are available when 
the passenger wants to leave, he can try 
another flight or return his ticket for the 
full purchase price 

Pan Am’s scheme would offer a 
measure of certainty for travelers who 
would not care to wind up loitering at 
the airport waiting for a seat—as they 
could under the TWA or Laker plans 
But stand-by service might appeal more 
to those unable to make their reserva- 
tions well in advance, as Pan Am will re- 
quire. Unlike Laker. whose stripped- 
down service will not include meals 
drinks or movies. both Pan Am and 
TWA plan to offer their discount pas- 
sengers all the economy-class amenities 
perhaps at a small surcharge over the 
Skytrain price for some of them. Also 
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both American carriers land at Lon- 
don’s convenient Heathrow Airport: 
Laker’s planes use Stansted Airport, 45 
miles from the city. During peak sea- 
son (June 1-Sept. 14), Skytrain will fly 
eleven times weekly—and for the re- 
mainder of the year only once a day 
but Pan Am and TWA have nearly 
twice as many daily flights. As with Sky- 
train, discount fares on the two Amer- 
ican carriers will offer an unlimited 
length of stay before the return trip 
Is Freddie Laker concerned about 
his IATA competitors? No, to listen to 
him. Says he with a chuckle: “If Pan Am 
wants to dilute its earnings and go broke, 
why should I worry?” In fact, Pan Am 
seems likely to survive. After eight years 
of losses caused by a recession-induced 
downturn in international air travel ata 


INVESTMENT 


A Safe Haven for 


Whatever the merits of the quarrels 
in Washington these days about the 
health of the American economy, there 
is one element of the business scene so 
bracing that Commerce Department of- 
ficials become ecstatic when they talk 
about it. The flow of foreign funds into 
the U.S. has crested in a seemingly end- 
less wave that is nourishing local econ- 
omies from ailing New York to the striv- 
ing Sunbelt states. Since 1971 total 
foreign direct investment has more than 
doubled from $13.7 billion to an esti- 
mated $30 billion in 1976. The Western 
Europeans, in particular, have been 
snapping at every investment opportu- 
nity—Midwestern farms to outright ac- 
quisitions of sizable companies. Says 
Richard Roberts, a senior international 
investment adviser at Commerce: “This 
investment is the hottest thing on the 
economic scene, and is probably the 
best-kept secret in Washington.” 

Western European investment in 
the U.S., as measured by Government 
figures, has grown by almost $9 billion 
since 1971, to $19 billion today, While 
those longtime investors in America, the 
British, Canadians and Dutch, have 
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time when it had spent heavily on new 
jumbo jets, the airline is now apparently 
on the mend and has reported its first 
profits for the month of May since 1968 

Although North Atlantic scheduled 
air travel was up about 9% for the first 
quarter of 1977, the increase would have 
been even greater had it not been for 
the stiff competition from charter air- 
lines. Industry experts believe Pan Am’s 
and TWA’s experiments on the London 
route could show the scheduled carriers 
how to lure cost-conscious travelers 
without cutting into present economy- 
class revenues. After all, with more than 
a quarter of all Pan Am’s seats between 
New York and London now being flown 
empty, every seat sold to a passenger 
who would not have gone at all without 
the cheap fare is money in the bank 


Frightened Funds 


steadily increased their stake, the 
French, Germans and Swedes have been 
pumping funds across the Atlantic in 
truly spectacular fashion. In six years, 
German investment has increased by 
138%, to $1.9 billion; the Swedes have 
tripled their investment, and the French 
have raised theirs by almost 470%. Op- 
erating through businesses they control 
or family investment companies, such 
influential individuals as France’s Bar- 
on Guy de Rothschild, Britain’s Sir 
Jimmy Goldsmith and the Agnellis of 
Italy have all acquired seasoned Amer- 
ican businesses. 

Flight Talk. The phenomenon re- 
flects both cold economics and some fe- 
vered concern about political and social 
malaise abroad. Canadians fret about in- 
creasing tensions between the French- 
and English-speaking communities 
Middle Easterners are apprehensive 
about what they see as political and eco- 
nomic drift in the European countries, 
where they have traditionally salted 
away their wealth. Says Dr. Nazmi Ab- 
del Hamid, former governor of Egypt's 
Central Bank and now an adviser to the 
Arab-European Bank: “Increasingly, 
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Arabs feel the safest place to put their 
money is in the U.S.” 

So, for that matter, do the Europeans 
themselves. American officials do not 
like the term, notes Paul Baudler of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Frank- 
furt, “but if you talk to a German bank- 
er, he'll talk about ‘flight capital.” A 
long list of gloomy economic realities 
—slumping stock values on European 
exchanges, high unemployment rates. 
the rise of left-wing parties and the in- 
ability of liberal. middle-of-the-road 
governments to deal effectively with 
these problems—has prompted a cho- 
rus of Spenglerian gloom from European 
business leaders 

Guido Carli, the former governor of 
the Bank of Italy who now heads the 
Italian Confederation of Industry, open- 
ly forecasts “an era when private indus- 
try is no longer able to make a profit 
In West Germany, Kurt Richebicher, 
chief economist of the Dresdner Bank, 
speaks of “a grave profitability crisis.” 
In Belgium, Baron Léon Lambert, chair- 
man of the Compagnie Bruxelles Lam- 
bert, flatly declares that European 
regimes are “impotent before the enor- 
mousness of the political, economic and 
social problems that confront us.” 

In this atmosphere, the U.S. beck- 
ons as a safe haven, both for foreign 
companies and wealthy individuals. To- 
day, says Rob Hazelhoff, a director of 
Holland's Algemene Bank Nederland, 
“most entrepreneurs regard the US. as 
the last bulwark of capitalism. They feel 
that America can hold out, and this is 
the main psychological factor behind the 
rising investment.” Profit margins of 
U.S. corporations are now almost twice 
those of European firms, partly because 
productivity is higher. The U:S. has be- 
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come something of a cheap-labor mar- 
ket in comparison with its European 
trading partners. Until the early 1970s. 
European labor was less costly than 
American. But all that has since 
changed. Washington devalued the 
overpriced dollar, inflation gathered 
momentum in Europe, and powerful Eu- 
ropean labor unions began winning not 
only higher wages but all sorts of other 
benefits. 

Barre’s Law. These and other fac- 
tors have altered some old established 
patterns of foreign investment in the 
U.S. While British investors still have 
the largest stake in their old colony, the 
big change in recent years has been the 
surge in investment by the French and 
the Germans. The French stake in the 
U.S. economy has grown more quickly 
than any other, expanding from a mere 
$300 million in 1971 to an estimated $2 
billion today. French officials are active- 
ly encouraging firms to move abroad 
Says Premier Raymond Barre: “You 
can't take on the Germans and the 
Americans, let alone the Japanese, un- 
less you have a well-diversified interna- 
tional industry, which implies foreign di- 
recl investment On an ever increasing 
scale.” Michelin. the big tire firm, is 
leading the way with plans to spend up- 
ward of $400 million to produce its ra- 
dial tires in four American plants 

Barre’s law has also spread to West 


Germany, whose businessmen are rap- 
idly becoming enthusiastic investors in 
the U.S. For years a kind of national 
taboo in Germany against “exporting 
jobs” limited U.S. ventures to capital- 
intensive firms like chemical-making 
Bayer or Hoechst. Now a conviction is 
spreading that, as one leading German 
banker put it, “our domestic market is 
saturated, and our population is over- 
aged and shrinking. It’s just prudent 
business that if you have a market, you 
production should follow.” With that 
argument, Volkswagen's boss, Toni 
Schmiicker, persuaded German unions 
and political leaders that an American 
plant was vital if his company were to re- 
gain its traditional substantial share of 
the U.S. market. Volkswagen will invest 
$200 million in a Pennsylvania assem- 
bly plant that will begin turning out the 
popular Rabbit model. 

The newly rich OPEC countries, con- 
cerned that Americans might think of 
such investments as attempts to use oil 
profits to “take over” the US., tend to 
make “passive” investments—in Trea- 
sury bills, bank deposits and corporate 
securities, The Saudis, who invested $14 
billion in U.S. securities in 1976, are es- 
pecially cautious. Explains Abdel Aziz 
Qoreishi, governor of the Saudi Arabi- 
an equivalent of a central bank: “We 
consider our surplus only temporary. We 
expect to bring the money home as our 






development plans get into high gear.” 

Unlike the Saudis, the aggressive 
Iranians have been scouting the world 
for imaginative long-term investments 
But although they succeeded in making 
a deal for a 25% interest in Krupp, 
the West German heavy-manufacturing 
complex, they have not pursued any 
similar investment in the U.S. since their 
abortive attempt to buy into Pan Amer- 
ican Airways in 1975. Lately, Iranian in- 
vestment money has been appearing in 
the US. in less politically sensitive ven- 
tures like real estate, notably in New 
York, California and Louisiana. 

New Patterns. The capital inva- 
sion is heartily welcomed by Washing- 
ton. Commerce Department officials ea- 
gerly note that besides helping to offset 
somewhat the US.’s currently huge im- 
port bill (TIME, July 11), foreign invest- 
ments in manufacturing have helped 
provide jobs (1.5 million by Commerce’s 
reckoning) and broaden the tax base of 
local governments. Foreigners, for their 
part, are often surprised by the freedom 
of operation they enjoy in the US. For- 
eign businessmen find a tolerance of 
competition that would be inconceivable 
in their own countries. Example: Lucas 
Industries, the big British auto-parts 
maker, dispatched one of its top men to 
Detroit to announce that it intended to 
attain sales of $500 million a year by 
1980—at the expense of U.S. companies 





Oompgah in the Bible Belt 


When it comes to celebrations, folks in Spartanburg, S.C.. 
do not limit themselves to just the usual American holidays. 
Last week, for instance, a few days after the Fourth of July, 
they all turned out for Bastille Day. French Consul Jacque- 
line Dietrich borrowed a spit from a German neighbor, or- 
dered supplies from Franz Kastner's gourmet delicatessen 
(Perrier water, lox and asparagus), invited the Swiss consul 
and representatives from Spartanburg’s 40 European com- 
panies to celebration and song. Rudolf Mueller, manager of 
Menzel, Inc., a German-owned plant that makes textile ma- 
chinery, was not there this time, but his mind was fixed on 
next October, when a Bavarian festival show band will ar- 
rive to play oompah music for the annual Oktoberfest 

. 

The cosmopolitan character of the small city (pop. 46,929) 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains—it even sports a sym- 
phony orchestra—is testimony to the singular success of South 
Carolina's drive to lure foreign investment. The state has at- 
tracted foreign factories worth about $1.7 billion, and some 
40% of this investment is located in Spartanburg. Hoechst, 
Germany's chemical giant, operates a $300 million fiber plant 
there; Switzerland's Sulzer makes textile machinery, as does It- 
aly’s Pignone, and within a year Michelin will open a $100 mil- 
lion truck tire factory near the Milliken research center. All 
told, companies from eight countries have plants in the area, 
employing 4.500 local citizens. Richard Tukey, head of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, has just returned from a trip to 
Holland, Italy, Belgium and Germany, where he sweet-talked 
manufacturers of chemicals, plastics and ceramics, and told 
everyone he was from “Souse” Carolina 

The locals do not laugh at Tukey. Largely through his ef- 
forts. the town has avoided recession, fattened its tax rolls, im- 
proved its educational system and kept the unemployment 
rate more than two points below the national average 

Foreigners in Spartanburg are anything but clannish 
Their children attend local schools. They support the sym- 
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phony orchestra and charitable drives. Some technicians like 
the place so much that they have married local belles and 
plan to stay 

Says Menzel’s Mueller: “You can get everything from 
building permits to bank credit lines in five days. You can be 
in business six months earlier here than in Germany.” Unit 
production costs, according to Mueller, are 5% to 7% lower 
in Spartanburg than in West Germany, while fringe benefits 
for the young, unskilled, nonunionized workers are not at all 
comparable to the cradle-to-grave cosseting of the European 
worker. Mueller, who raises a few cattle on the side, has 
found the economics of building textile machinery in the Bi- 
ble Belt so favorable that he has been able to develop an ex- 
port business. One of his customers: the Soviet Union 
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By now. the flow of new investment 
funds from overseas has begun to take 
definite patterns. The Southeast has 
been getting the biggest share of cor 
porate money. partly because foreign 
manufacturers are attracted by the re- 
gion’s relatively low labor costs and non- 
union tradition. and partly because state 
and local governments there have ag- 
gressively pursued them with tax incen- 
tives and other attractions (see box) 

Private investors, as opposed to com- 
panies. are turning up all over the U.S. 
mostly in search of real estate deals—the 
traditional haven for nervous money 
from abroad. Canadians. Iranians, Ar- 
abs (sometimes masquerading as Irani- 
ans), Germans and Japanese are lead- 
ing bidders. Kenji Osawa. a Japanese 
investor. has bought six of the eight ho- 
tels managed by Sheraton in Hawaii 
Lehndorff Management. the US. arm 
of a Hamburg investment management 
firm, estimates that foreigners will buy 
more than $2 billion worth of US. real 
estate this year, with West German in- 
vestors among the leading purchasers 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Says Lehndorffs US. general manager, 


M. Thomas Lardner: “The enthusiasm 
of the Europeans for U.S. farm land 
is unbelievable.” In Houston. Banker 
Richard Reneberg complains that “a 
problem we're faced with is coming up 
with enough good property to satisfy 
foreign investors.” 

Set Up. With the Communist par- 
ues of Italy and France stridently con- 
fident about future elections, the flight 
of capital is bound to continue. Otto 
Wolff von Amerongen. who heads his 
own $1 billion steel firm and is chair- 
man of the German chambers of com- 
merce and industry. shudders at the 
thought of a leftist victory ina Common 
Market country. Says he: “We cannot di- 
gest within the Community a Commu- 
nist-dominated government.” That may 
be so, although other European com- 
mentators are less fearful about Com- 
munist participation in Cabinets. Mean- 
while, the U.S. Commerce Department 
has set up a new office of foreign in- 
vestment to welcome all those well- 
heeled foreigners 


Winging a Broadway Angel 


As she told it, her life read like the 
scenario for a Broadway musical: the re- 
bellious daughter of a rich Madrid fam- 
ily flees her unloving husband and ar- 
vives in Manhattan, pregnant, frightened 
and perilously low on finds. She endures 
trials that would break a lesser spirit 
Finally, thanks to her beguiling charm 
brains ("The bankers could not keep up 
with me”) and beauty, she achieves a suc- 
cess no other woman has ever attained 

~she becomes Broadway's boldest angel 
(a $57,000 investment in Hair brings a 
$2 million gain) and its hottest producer 
ind guess what? On the side. she con- 
cocts fantastic business deals that bring 
riches to her friends and show-biz back- 
ers—and yes, even to that little secretary 
who entrusted her life savings to he: 


As the curtain dropped on her ca- 
reer, Adela Holzer. 43. played out her 
self-scripted role with aplomb. She even 
managed to maintain her poise after she 
was indicted last week in New York 
State Supreme Court on 137 counts of 
larceny and falsifying records. “I don’t 
wear dark glasses when I went to be 
booked,” she told TIME Correspondent 
Mary Cronin in her heavily accented 
English. “Everything will be done 
openly as | have led my life.” With first- 
nighter enthusiasm. she gushed over the 
mug shots taken as she was booked, pro- 
nouncing them “the best. I have short 
hair now: I look better than ever.” And 
what about the many charges against 
her? “I have every good intention.” she 
said. “In all my life. no one ever lost 
money with me.” Why do some of 
her former investors claim otherwise? 
They confuse profits and losses 
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According to the 99-page indict- 
ment filed against Holzer by New York 
Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz, she 
stole $824,820 from some of her inves- 
tors in a variety of deals and issued false 
records “with intent to defraud.” One 
example: an allegedly altered bank 
statement from a Chase Manhattan 
branch in Indonesia listed her balance 
as $10 million. In reality, her deposits 
at the time were less than $500 

Like Monopoly. As disaffected in- 
vestors tell it, Holzer used her Hair-built 
Broadway fame to recruit backers for a 
wide variety of foreign import, commod- 
ity and real estate deals. She started out 
with a small group of associates, friends 
from the Spanish community and 
Broadway chums, to whom she would 
casually murmur, say, something about 
how she had an opportunity to make a 
bundle on Japanese automobiles import- 
ed to Indonesia. At first the results were 
impressive. One woman gave her $5,000 
and made a $12,260 profit within a year 
She then got some friends to put up $15.- 
000 for a land deal in Spain: seven 
months later, they were paid back $26,- 
325-—a 75.5% profit. Says she: “It was a 
lark—it was like Monopoly money.” As 
word of Adela’s business acumen spread 
people clamored to invest in her ven- 
tures, which until recently she ran from 
her home with the aid of two staffers, a 
middle-aged English secretary and a 
young college graduate. At first. most in- 
vestors continued to do well. and some 
have volunteered to testify on her be- 
half. But later others failed to receive 
their anticipated returns. Last year Ade 
la began offering shares in a Panama- 
nian company called Dinars Interna- 


ional Inc. Variations of her name began 
to appear on her letters—Adela LaFora 
Maria LaFora. Maria Holzer, Adela 
Sanchez Duchin 

When backers complained about de- 
lays in payments. Adela gave excuses 
about how banks had lost her deposits 
how Indonesia had frozen her assets. or 
how the C.P.A. in Djakarta had died 
fouling up her accounting system. But 
then some began checking her stories 
Her Panamanian company bore a con- 
fusing relationship to her similarly 
named Indonesian firm. A Swedish firm 
with which she said she was working 
real estate deals in Spain was not listed 
in any Swedish corporate directory. 

Alarmed, three of Adela’s investors 
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ADELA HOLZER IN HER OFFICE 
“They confuse profits and losses.’ 


filed bankruptcy proceedings against 
her earlier this month. Meanwhile, the 
New York State attorney general's of 
fice had been conducting the investiga 
tion that led to last week's indictment 
The SEC is pursuing a separate inquiry 
But Adela professes to be unfazed 
lam very confident.” she says. “I don't 
disappear.’ She goes to her office each 
day and continues to make last-minute 
changes on her autobiography. /far firsr 
which is due out in the fall. After fir- 
ing two other attorneys. she has now set- 
Ued on Roy Cohn, the onetime inves 
igator for Communist-hunting Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. “I know he is con 
troversial,” says Adela. “but he treats 
me like a human being.” On 70 charges 
of second-degree larceny in the New 
York indictment alone, she could be sen- 
tenced to a total of 490 years in jail. not 
counting the additional decades that 
might be added for other state charges 
The total would make Adela the long- 
est running Broadway play ever 
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The Sensible Limits of Non-Discrimination 


How well have you kept up with the great crusade against 
discrimination? Find out with the following jiffy quiz. Mark 
each item true or false 


1) A white female office worker, fired after she was caught 
fornicating on business premises during working hours. filed 
a charge of discrimination against the employer, contending 
that she had been dismissed only because her sexual partner 
was black 

2) A young man fascinated by an expensive dress in a bou- 
tique window complained of discrimination because the shop- 
keeper would not let him try it on, 

3) A Caribbean-born stewardess alleged that her airline 
discriminated against her by asking that she desist from flaunt- 
ing her voodoo equipment on the job. 

4) A veteran faith healer claimed that a Midwestern uni- 
versity was guilty of religious discrimination in refusing to 
admit him to medical school 

5) A female clarinetist went to court intent on proving 
that a municipal all-male drum and bugle corps refused her 
membership on grounds of sex. 

6) A state society of certified masseurs demanded that 
the phrase “massage parlor” be expunged from the language 
because the term tends to denigrate all practitioners of the 
hoary art of body rubbing. 

Answers: Items |. 2 and 3 are true. Items 4, 5 and 6 (so 
far as could be ascertained last week) are false. 


How to evaluate your score: If you marked all statements 
false, welcome back from wherever you have been. If you 
marked all true, your consciousness has obviously beén razed. 
If you racked up a perfect score, congratulations, but take 
note: your mind is remarkably attuned to the absurd and the ri- 
diculous. Only such a mind can distinguish between the real 
and the fantastic among the cases that are increasingly pop- 
ping up in the crusade against discrimination. Many com- 
plaints, as the quiz is intended to make clear, are more far- 
fetched than the most bizarre spoof. 

The reason is plain: Some of the farthest-out pilgrims of 
the struggle keep crossing over from the worthy to the friv- 
olous, from the serious to the preposterous. Granted, the main 
thrust to assure fair play for all Americans goes on as plau- 
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sibly as ever, its partisans earnest, their issues understand- 
able. their purposes reasonable. Still, there must be some sen- 
sible bounds—no matter how elusive—to the claims that can 
be made in the name of non-discrimination. 

Consider the real-life episodes referred to in the quiz 

Item 1: This Chicago case reached—and was eventually 
dismissed by—the Illinois fair employment practices com- 
mission. The woman at first claimed she had been fired for giv- 
ing a “birthday kiss” to a black male co-worker, who was 
also sacked. But even after an investigation established that 
the kiss had led to something more, the woman still attrib- 
uted her dismissal to discrimination. She argued that it would 
not have occurred had her partner been white. Questions: Is 
there not some limit to the personal habits and traits that an 
employer must tolerate? Would not this woman’s employer 
be entitled to shield other employees who might be distracted 

—or even disturbed—by the spectacle of casual copulation in 
the office? 

Item 2: The young man who was disappointed at the bou- 
tique lodged his complaint with the San Francisco human 
rights commission. Because the complainant failed to follow 
through, the perplexed commission did not decide Officially 
whether a ladies’ clothing store has the right to refuse a man 
permission to try on its merchandise on the premises. Ques- 
tions: Can anyone in the real world take such an issue se- 
riously? Should the drive against sexist discrimination lead 
to the negation of all social differentiations between the sex- 
es? No was the answer hinted at in Portland, Ore., by the 
civil rights division of the state labor department: the di- 
vision informed a worried bar owner that, well, yes, he was 
within his rights in refusing to allow his transvestite patrons 
the privilege of using the ladies’ room. 

Item 3: Any habitually anxious air traveler can imagine 
the concern of the airline that requested a Boston-based stew- 
ardess to quit draping herself in ceremonial voodoo jewelry 
while working. Still, her religion so attached her to the ar- 
tifacts that she resisted the request with a complaint to the 
Massachusetts commission against discrimination. Unfortu- 
nately, the issue she presented was left muddled: the airline 
compromised, permitting her to wear her voodoo jewelry with 
half showing and the other half concealed. Questions: Is there 
not some limit to an individual's right to insist on private 
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laste in dress while working for an employer doing business 
with the public? Where was fair play most faulted in the case 
of a New York City woman who charged discrimination 
against a restaurant that fired her after she refused (in obe- 
dience to her Pentecostal church’s dictates) to wear the re- 
quired uniform slacks? In her dismissal? Or in her accep 
tance of a job whose necessities she could not possibly fulfill? 

Such far-out cases are cropping up more and more fre- 
quently. In Dallas, a busty woman felt that an employer un- 
fairly discriminated by discouraging her from wearing a re- 
vealing tank top while tolerating this garb on women 
employees not so well endowed. In North Carolina, two ca- 
reer Marines charged that the Marine Corps unconstitution- 
ally discriminated when it discharged them for being chron- 
ically overweight. Surprisingly, as though a fighting force no 
longer retained the right to prescribe fitness standards, the 
Corps backed down and reinstated them. Many such cases 
clearly fall beyond the frontier of the ridiculous. It is amaz- 
ing, if laughable, that a young woman in New York City 
charged sexist discrimination when the Yankees turned her 
down for a job—bat girl—that would have required her pres- 
ence in the men’s locker room. And where, if anywhere, are 
the merits of the argument advanced by the lefthanded post- 
al clerk in Kentucky who charged that the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice discriminated against southpaws by setting up its filing 
cases for the convenience of righthanded clerks? 


In many of the offbeat cases, the implicit demand seems 
to be that all customary standards, tastes, proprieties and prac- 
tices must yield to the whims and oddities of the individual. 
Sull other cases seem to envision the abolition of all exclu- 
sivity, whether its purpose is malign or not, Exclusive so- 
cieties of professionals (lawyers, doctors, engineers) exist for 
perfectly decent reasons. And certain groupings of artists for 
different decent aims. Yet, federal funds were briefly with- 
held from a Connecticut school on the ground that its boys’ 
choir, by existing, encouraged sexist discrimination—and nev- 
er mind the unique musical reasons why boys have always 
been assembled into singing groups. Government bureaucrats 
looked ridiculous in that instance because of their failure to 
admit a common-sense truth: some exclusivity—by race, sex, 
color and creed as well as by calling—arises not for bad but 
for good reasons, White Democratic Congressman Fortney 
H. Stark of California suffered a similar failure a couple of 
years ago when he applied for membership in the con- 
gressional Black Caucus. Questions: Does the congressional 
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Black Caucus have a right to exist? Would the congres- 
sional Black Caucus have ceased to exist if instead of re- 
fusing him, it had admitted a white member? The only 
sensible answer to both questions is yes. The notion of a 
black caucus with white members is silly on its face. So is 
the notion of a Jewish club that admits non-Jewish mem- 
bers. For this reason alone, Presidential Counsel Robert J 
Lipshutz’s resignation from Atlanta's formerly Jewish Stan- 
dard Club, in protest against its restricted membership. 
seemed somewhat strange. He was demanding, in effect. 
that the club relinquish the essence of its nature. 

Common sense and reality have both been affronted 
regularly in the anti-discrimination war. The feminist move- 
ment’s drive to desex nouns and pronouns was definitively 
dramatized by the 1976 case of Ms. Ellen Cooperman, who 
unsuccessfully sought to change her legal name to Coo- 
perperson. But God only knows—if, indeed, He or She does 
—how much needless fear of words has been generated by 
the campaign to cleanse public language of slander, den- 
igrauion and defamation. It has obviously reduced the use of 
contemptuous epithets, but it has also unnecessarily inflamed 
some tender sensibilities. Take the heartfelt claim that a// 
Italians, and not merely an outlaw underground, tend to be 
stigmatized by the word Mafia. Should the question be: Can 
this term unintentionally offend someone? Or should not 
the questions be: Is there an organized underworld? Is it ac- 
tually called the Mafia? If so, to call it something else is to 
lose touch with reality 


Much of all this silliness and confusion stems from sim- 
ple blindness to what a polyglot society is really like. The 
US. is a patchwork of many subsocieties (based on race, eth- 
nicity, religion, national origin, education, cultural taste. lan- 
guage, region). Every group naturally tends to exclude out- 
siders under certain circumstances. But this need not 
inevitably conflict with the achievement of a society that does 
not shut anybody off from any reasonable path or opportu- 
nity. The notion of an open pluralistic society becomes a con- 
tradiction in terms—unless there is some common-sense limit 
to both its openness and its pluralism. To define that limit is 
hard. Perhaps it can be fixed only case by case, as in conflicts 
between equally valid constitutional rights (free press y. fair 
trial, for instance). At least a grain of oldtime horse sense 
needs to be applied to the situation, Too many excursions 
into absurdity will achieve more than amusement: they could 
make the whole cause of fair play seem silly Frank Trippett 











CONVICTED NURSES PEREZ (LEFT) & NARCISO OUTSIDE DETROIT COURT 


Long Count to a Guilty Verdict 


The strange events sent a chill 
through the sprawling Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Ann Arbor. Mich 
Within a six-week period in the sum- 
mer of 1975, 27 patients, many of them 
in the intensive-care unit. suffered mys- 
lterious breathing failures. Several were 


stricken more than once, and eleven of 


the patients died (TIME. March 22. 
1976). After an investigation by the FBI 
two young Filipino nurses who worked 
in that section of the hospital were ar- 
rested. They were charged with dosing 
some of the stricken patients with the 
muscle relaxant Pavulon, which is a syn- 
thetic version of curare. the lethal plant 
extract used by South American Indi- 
ans to Up their poison arrows 

The nurses. Leonora Perez, 33. and 
Filipina Narciso. 31, stoutly maintained 
their innocence. and their case became 
a cause célébre. Nursing groups rallied 
behind them. and their supporters in 
both. Manila and the US. raised a de 
fense fund of more than $100,000. At 
the University of Michigan. many fem- 
inists and liberals regarded the nurses 
as Vicums of an overzealous local FBI of- 
hice eager to redeem itself after its fail- 
ure to crack the still unsolved kidnap 
ing of former Teamsters Boss Jimmy 
Hoffa that same summer 

Indeed. as the prosecution struggled 
\o build a case against the two nurses in 
US. District Court in Detroit. local press 
reports made it seem increasingly un 
likely that the shy and_ soft-spoken 
young women would ever be convicted 
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The prosecution's evidence was entirely 
circumstantial: the nurses were nearly 
unique in having easy access to the drugs 
and the victimized patients. No motive 
for the crimes was ever demonstrated 
Midway in the 13-week trial. the Judge 
threw out the murder indictment against 
Perez, although he let most poisoning 
charges stand 

Fund Drive. Last week. after delib 
erating 93 hours over the course of 15 
days. the jury found each of the nurses 
guilty of three poisoning charges and 
conspiracy. but acquitted Narciso of the 
murder count against her. The nurses 
who could be sentenced to life impris 
onment, listened impassively to the ver- 
dict, but later emotionally charged that 
they were victims of a racially preju- 
diced jury. From Manila. Dr. Pacifico 
Marcos, brother of the Philippine Pres 
ident and head of the defense fund drive 
expressed shock. Said he: “Its a mis- 
carriage of justice.” Still free on $75,000 
bond, the nurses will appeal 

One expert who regarded the verdict 
as plausible was Dr. Emanuel Tanay. a 
forensic psychiatrist who normally testi- 
fies for defendants but in this case aided 
the prosecution. Said he: “A crime like 
this could only be committed by a doe- 
tor or a nurse. somebody who had access 
looked reasonable. acted reasonably 
This was a senseless crime. and so by 
definition there was no easily recogniz- 
able motive. Even if we assume the de 
fendants did it. they themselves might 
not be able to tell you why they did it 





On Trial for Blasphemy 


The Book of Leviticus declares that 
anyone who commits the sin of blasphe- 
my should be stoned to death. In Britain 
where blasphemy was still punishable by 
death until the 18th century. the last ac 
tual prosecution occurred in 1921. when 
John William Gott was sentenced to 
nine months at hard labor for writing 
that Christ looked like a circus clown as 
he rode into Jerusalem 

Last week. however, blasphemy was 
once again at issue in the oak-paneled 
Court No. 8 at London’s Old Bailey. The 
defendants: Gay News (circulation 
20,000). a fortnightly newspaper for ho 
mosexuals, and Denis Lemon. 32. editor 
of the periodical, who came to court with 
a button saying GAY NEWS FIGHTS ON in 
the lapel of his conservative three-piece 
gray suit. The offense: publishing a poem 
by James Kirkup. in which a Roman 
centurion describes his sexual relations 
with the body of the crucified Christ 
Prosecutor John J. Smyth called the 
verses “so vile that it would be hard for 
even the most perverted imagination to 
conjure up anything worse 

Judge Alan King-Hamilton. 72. re 
fused to permit the defense to provide 
professional testimony on the merit of 
the poem or its author. a professor of lit 
erature and winner of numerous prizes 
among them the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s Allantic Award. The judge did 
permit Drama Critic Bernard Levin of 
the Sunday Times and Novelist Marga- 
ret Drabble (The Realms of Gold) to tes 
tify as character witnesses. This led to 
some odd exchanges about Gay News 

€.g., Us publication of pictures from a 
sex manual for homosexuals 

Judge King-Hamilton: What | don’t 
understand is why homosexuals need 
help in this way 

Levin: They need it neither more nor 
less than heterosexuals 

Judge: This is all beyond me 

Defense Counsel Geoffrey Robert 
son defended Kirkup’s poem as “a gen 
uine expression of how one man came to 
love God . . .a devotional poem by a gift 
ed poet,” but the jury was not impressed 
By a vote of 10 to 2. it convicted both 
Lemon and Gay News. The judge praised 
the jury for its “moral courage” and im 
posed fines of $1.700 on the paper and 
$850 on the editor 

The National Council for Civil Lib 
erues promptly denounced the judgment 
as “a dangerous new form of censor- 
ship.” Several newspapers agreed. The 
Guardian, for one. expressed doubt 
whether “blasphemy as a criminal 
charge is germane to contemporary ar 
guments.” A Labor M.P.. Brian Sedge- 
more, joined in with an appeal that Brit- 
ain’s 279-year-old blasphemy statute be 
abolished by Parliament. The odds on 
such a move, however. appear small 





The smoker’ suide 
O 
low-tar cigarettes. 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low~tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here's an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there's nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
Theyre fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. ; 

Fortunately there is an alternative. 
Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that’s 
different from all the others. 

From the very beginning Vantage 
was designed to deliver flavor like a 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low-tar cigarette you'll enjoy. 





Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100%. 


©) REYNOLDS ToMAtco co 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER. 10 mo, "tar" 0.7 ma, nicotine. MENTHOL: 1 me “ear”. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76; 
FILTER 100’s: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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REPORTER INTERVIEWING KREBS (LEFT) 





FDA CHIEF KENNEDY BRIEFING TED KENNEDY 


Challenging the Apricot-Pit Gang 


Few Senators have more reason to 
want a cure for cancer than Massachu- 
setts’ Edward Kennedy. In 1973 his son 
Teddy, now 15, had a leg amputated be- 
cause of a bone malignancy. But last 
week, presiding over a crowded, acri- 
monious Senate subcommittee hearing 
on Laetrile, Kennedy showed little pa- 
tience with supporters of the alleged 
anti-cancer drug. Facing four of Lac- 
trile’s leading advocates—three of 
whom have been convicted of conspiring 
to smuggle and distribute the apricot- 
pit extract into the U.S.—Kennedy 
asked each in turn whether he would 
“stop, halt and cease raising false hopes” 
if an objective test found Laetrile worth- 
less. All four agreed. But before the ses- 
sion ended, it was clear that no Gov- 
ernment-sponsored trial would appease 
Laetrile’s fanatic supporters or settle the 
emotional furor over the drug 

Kennedy went so far as to promise 
that he would become Laetrile’s biggest 
senatorial booster if a test showed that 
the substance was effective against can- 
cer. But members of the self-styled apri- 
cot-pit gang remained hesitant. Said 
Robert Bradford, president of the right- 
wing Committee for Freedom of Choice 
in Cancer Therapy, Inc.: “Orthodox 
medicine is not qualified to evaluate 
Laetrile.” For one thing, Bradford and 
his cronies objected to the Government's 
plan to limit any test to terminal can- 
cer patients. The Laetrile advocates also 
demanded that the clinical test involve 
not just Laetrile but an individual di- 
etary regimen for each patient 

Most doctors remain as skeptical as 
ever about Laetrile. Indeed, in still an- 
other refutation of claims about the sub- 
stance, scientists at the Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute reported that new 
experiments with mice showed Laetrile 
offered no benefits whatsoever in the 
treatment of either breast or colon can- 
cers transplanted from humans, Dr. Jo- 
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seph Ross, a U.C.L.A. professor of med- 
icine, also raised the “strong possibility” 
that long-term ingestion of Laetrile 
could result in chronic poisoning sim- 
ilar to that from the starchy cassava root, 
which, like Laetrile, contains cyanide 

The most outspoken critic was Food 
and Drug Administration Chief Donald 
Kennedy. Said he: “I do not believe that 
anyone has the right to debase the con- 
cept of freedom by swindling those who 
are desperate for their lives.” Other fed- 
eral officials testified that Bradford 
alone had pocketed $675,000 in profits 
from $1.4 million in Laetrile sales over 
24% years 

The developer and chief promoter 
of Laetrile, Ernst Krebs Jr., fared no bet- 
ter than the rest of the Laetrile crew at 
the session. The only applause from the 
gallery came when Senator Kennedy 
wryly corrected Krebs, who had referred 
to the FDA commissioner as “Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” Said the Senator (no kin): “He's 
Dr. Kennedy. You're Mr. Krebs.” That 
was a pointed reminder to all the world 
that Krebs, who likes to call himself 
“doctor,” has only an honorary Ph.D 


Sign of the Wolf 


Only a few days before she was to 
marry her college sweetheart, Joan, 23, 
received shocking news. Her Wasser- 
man test had turned out positive, indi- 
cating that she might have syphilis. Re- 
fusing to believe those results. she 
promptly demanded and got another ex- 
amination—which confirmed that she 
did not have syphilis. The “false pos- 
itive” had been caused by a more se- 
rious ailment: the baffling—and as yet 
incurable—disease of systemic lupus er- 
ythematosus (SLE), which afflicts per- 
haps half a million people in the U.S 

Striking predominantly women in 
their childbearing years, lupus erythe- 
matosus (“red wolf disease”) was given 





its bizarre name by 19th century doc- 
tors who thought that its characteristic 
reddish rash resembled a wolf's bite 
Now physicians know that discolored 
skin is only one symptom of a far more 
pervasive ailment. Like rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, SLE is one of the so-called au- 
toimmune diseases, caused by the body 
literally waging war on itself. 

At first the damage may be relative- 
ly minor: a slight fever, fatigue and the 
reddish rash, which often takes a “but- 
terfly” shape across the nose and cheeks 
But as SLE progresses, severe inflamma- 
tion may occur in the joints, hair fall 
out, and sores appear in the mouth, nose, 
throat and vagina. Unless lupus is some- 
how contained—or undergoes spontane- 
ous remission—the heart and blood ves- 
sels may be damaged. The kidneys could 
begin to fail, and even the central ner- 
vous system can be affected 

What triggers this immunological 
mayhem remains one of medicine’s ma- 
jor puzzles. Some doctors suspect that a 
tendency toward lupus may be inher- 
ited. At the University of California in 
San Francisco, researchers found that 
in mice, at least, lupus appeared to be ag- 
gravated by female hormones and con- 
trolled by male hormones. Other scien- 
lists think that the disease may be 
triggered by viruses. Possibly all these el- 
ements may be involved in lupus. Says 
N.Y.U.’s Dr. Gerald Weissmann: “If 
I knew what causes lupus. I'd be in 
Stockholm.” 

Decent Lives. Still, there has been 
progress in fighting the disease. Says Dr 
Morris Ziff, of the University of Texas 
Health Science Center in Dallas: “Most 
lupus victims can now expect to live rea- 
sonably decent lives.” One reason: im- 
proved blood tests are letting doctors di- 
agnose lupus earlier than ever. (As in 
Joan’s case, the Wasserman test often 
turns up lupus quite accidentally.) An- 
other reason: prompt detection has been 
accompanied by introduction of more ef- 
fective treatments 

During the months and even years 
when the disease is in a mild stage, the 
patient may need only aspirin—or no 
treatment at all. But when lupus flares 
up, doctors resort to more powerful 
weapons. Corticosteroids are commonly 
used to control inflammations. Skin 
rashes can be reduced by antimalarial 
drugs, and even the immune system's 
rampaging white cells can be brought 
under control by some of the same po- 
tent drugs used against cancer cells. 

Because effects of these medicines 
are sometimes severe, doctors must use 
them judiciously, Patients too must help: 
stress, overexertion and strong sunlight 
all can cause a sharp relapse. As Dr 
Sheldon Blau and Dodi Schultz explain 
in their new book Lupus (Doubleday: 
$5.95): “The patient and doctor must 
function as a partnership—analogous, 
perhaps, to a police team on foot pa- 
trol, never knowing from what source 
trouble may appear, but constantly pre- 
pared to cope with any eventuality.” 
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De Niro: The Phantom of the Cinema 


College students cluster in the lob- 
by of a Pittsburgh Holiday Inn, taking 
a break from workshop sessions on how 
to sell textbooks in the summertime 
Only the aberrant lounger among them 
would admit to not being a moviegoer 
The students age and educational 
bracket put them squarely in one of Hol- 
lywood’s most devoted and tuned-in 
markets. Robert Redford or Jack Nich- 
olson or Al Pacino could not walk 
through this crowd unrecognized; Bran- 
do might provoke understated pande- 
monium. Suddenly, the hottest actor 
now at work in films appears in the lob- 
by and passes through. No one notices 
Robert De Niro, the phantom of the cin- 
ema, strikes again 

How does he escape molestation? 
Well, he sports a beard and lightened 
hair for his role as a young steelworker 
in The Deer Hunter, now being shot on 
location near Pittsburgh. That must be 
it: De Niro does not look like De Niro 
But then neither did the flat-out dumb 
baseball catcher in Bang the Drum Slow- 
ly, the moody aristocrat in /900, the 
murderous psychopath in Taxi Driver, 
the elegantly upholstered movie mogul 
in The Last Tycoon, or the jazzed-up sax- 
ophone player in the newly released New 
York, New York. For that matter, none 
of these characters looked much like an 
other—except for the aura of intensity 
under tight control that they share with 
their creator. De Niro’s eerie ability to 
fine-tune his diverse screen appearances 
while blurring his own may have added 
to his undeserved reputation as a Garb- 
oesque recluse. De Niro does not avoid 
the public; the public generally does not 
recognize him 

Bankable Commodity. Many ac- 
tors would be crushed at such a lack of 
response. De Niro gets edgy when it goes 
the other way. “I feel uncomfortable at 
parties when people look at me,” he told 
TIME Correspondent Jean Vallely. And 
growing numbers of people these days 
are looking at him and for him. In tan- 
dem with the release of New York, New 
York, De Niro (disguised as Saxophonist 
Jimmy Doyle) appeared on the covers 
of a couple of national magazines. This 
blitz may not have blown De Niro’s cov- 
er, but Doyle had better be careful when 
he goes out. De Niro receives ten scripts 
per week from agents and producers, 
who know a bankable commodity when 
they see one. He is booked up solid for 
the next two years and could go for six 
just by saying yes often enough. “Some- 
times I feel like I'm in Fellini's 8%," he 
says, throwing his hands in the air like 
a frantic juggler. “What do I do? What 
do I do? What do I do?” He adds quick- 
ly: “I’m in control. I am busy because I 
want to be busy.” 
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De Niro means “busy” as in “work- 
aholic.”” Well before shooting The Deer 
Hunter, he was doing roadwork and 
punching bags in preparation for his 
role in Martin Scorsese’s Raging Bull, 
a film about Fighter Jake La Motta to 
be shot next year. For The Deer Hunt- 
er, the story of a friendship among 
five steelworkers that is interrupted by 
the Viet Nam War, he spent six weeks 
tramping about in the Ohio River Val- 
ley, talking with mill hands and re- 
cording their speech patterns, drinking 
with them in bars and eating dinner 
in their homes. If it were possible, De 
Niro would probably arrange to be born 
and raised in the region 

Obsessive Labor. There may be 
a touch of madness in this method, but 
De Niro has never really tried any oth- 
er. Given the results, he would obvi- 
ously be crazy to stop now. The son of 
two Greenwich Village artists, De Niro 
was only 16 when he snared his first se- 
rious acting jobs. Some 14 lean years 
and much obsessive labor followed be 
fore he gained wide recognition in Bang 
the Drum Slowly. Only two years later, 
in 1975, he won an Academy Award 
for his role as the young Vito Corleone 
in The Godfather, Part II. “1 wasn't 
what you call an attractive person,” 
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PLAYING A VIET NAM VET, DE NIRO THROWS FLOWER ON A FRIEND'S CASKET 
Intensity under tight control, a combination of discipline and anarchy. 





DE NIRO IN THE DEER HUNTER 





AT BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, SPIRAL SHOWS HOW WATER SEEKS ITS OWN LEVEL 


New Theaters for Learning 


Washington's newest attraction 
opens this week in the south wing of a 
downtown elementary school. Its name 
—the Center for Inquiry and Discovery 
—belies the informal vitality and anima- 
tion within, where visitors build geodesic 
domes out of bamboo, lift weights on 
pulleys or take car engines apart. CID is 
a museum for children, ages four 
through 14, the latest entry in an ex- 
panding field. “What's important is par- 
ticipation,” explains Doris Whitmore, 
president of the American Association 
of Youth Museums. “Without a hands- 
on approach, it’s a dead museum,” 

Prehistoric Skeletons. Lloyd Hez- 
ekiah, director of the renowned Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum, which began 
in 1899 and this past May moved out 
of temporary quarters in a renovated 
pool hall and into a free-form $4 mil- 
lion building, calls children’s museums 
“theaters for learning.” Showmanship 
and pedagogy are blended together to 
create exhibits designed to captivate 
children on their own level. Instead of 
being locked away in glass cases, ob- 
jects ranging from prehistoric skeletons 
to 19th century dolls are meant to be 
touched, tapped or even taken apart to 
discover what lies within. A model of 
a diamond crystal is so large that chil- 
dren can play inside it. The Boston Chil- 
dren’s Museum, headed by Pediatrician 
Benjamin Spock’s son Michael, takes 
its cue from a Chinese proverb: “I hear 
and I forget, I see and remember, I do 
and I understand.” 

San Francisco attracts children toa 
place aptly named the Exploratorium 
In Seattle kids can ride on a giant gy- 
roscope to experience the principles of 
mechanical equilibrium, which kept the 
Gemini space capsule, conveniently on 
exhibit near by in a mock-up, on tar- 
get. In Jacksonville, a children’s muse- 
um features a model of the ear, nose 
and throat canals large enough to crawl 
through. The Boston Children’s Muse- 


um has an area called Grandmother's 
Attic, where gold lamé dresses and high- 
button shoes can be tried on. In Indi- 
anapolis, which last year became the site 
of the world’s largest children’s muse- 
um with the opening of a five-acre, $6.8 
million building, an 1860 locomotive 
and caboose are displayed along with a 
Victorian railway station. 

Behind the fun lies a purpose. Hez- 
ekiah calls it “holistic education,” en- 
couraging the child to see how the ob- 
jects of the world relate to each other. 
In Brooklyn, for example, a stream of 
water leads to a paddle wheel, which 
provides the power for a working grist- 
mill. “Our main goal,” says CID Di- 
rector Ann White Lewin, “is to help 
children believe in their own creative 
abilities.” 
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INSIDE DIAMOND CRYSTAL IN BROOKLYN 





AT WASHINGTON’S CID MUSEUM, CHILDREN CLIMB ON PULLEYS TO TEST THEM 
A Chinese proverb: “I hear and I forget... .1 do and | understand.” 
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During a visit to the University of 
Chicago in 1934, Gertrude Stein landed 
in a steamy after-dinner debate with 
Philosopher Mortimer Adler about the 
merits of teaching literature in transla- 
tion. Stein was firmly against it, and 
Adler defended the proposition fiercely 
Suddenly she rose from her chair. 
marched over to Adler, and rapped him 
on the head. Said Stein: “I can see that 
you are the kind of young man who is ac- 
customed to winning arguments.” 

That he is. Last week Mortimer Ad- 
ler, now a jaunty 74, author of 26 books, 
progenitor of the Great Books of the 
Western World and of the latest edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, was rel- 
ishing another intellectual free-for-all 
His opponents were British Philoso- 
phers Anthony Quinton and Maurice 
Cranston, who had been in- 
vited to debate Adler on his 
own turf—the Aspen Insti- 
tute for Humanistic Studies 
Moderated by Bill Moyers 
and billed as a medieval- 
style “public disputation” 
on the future of democracy, 
the affair celebrated the 
25th anniversary of Adler's 
Chicago-based Institute for 
Philosophical Research. 

To kick off the debate, 
Adler delivered a carefully 
argued paean to constitu- 
tional democracy, lauding it 
as “the ideally best form of 
government” because of its 
commitment to universal 
suffrage and the common 
good. “Only democracy,” 
said Adler, “has the justice 
which comes from granting 
every man the right to par- 
ticipate in his own govern- 
ment.” But Adler predicted 
that with the inevitable fac- 
tional disputes between rich and poor, 
“political democracy will not work un- 
less it is accompanied by economic de- 
mocracy.” And for democracy to sur- 
vive, war and terrorism must end 
Adler’s remedy: “A single worldwide 
community” that would replace all ex- 
isting international law and alliances 

The London School of Economics 
Cranston, 57, a liberal political theorist 
was much less sanguine about democ- 
racy’s capacity to reconcile “the com- 
peting, conflicting wills” of its motley 
electorate. For him, democracy is mere- 
ly “the least unjust” form of government, 
in which “the ignorance of the many is 


mitigated by professional experience of 


the politicians.” Quinton, 52, an analyt- 
ic philosopher from Oxford. adopted a 
still more gloomy view, calling govern- 
ment “a necessary evil” that “allows for 
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PHILOSOPHERS QUINTON, ADLER & CRANSTON 





Debating in the Groves of Aspen 


tyranny by the collectivity over the in- 
dividual.” Quinton also mocked Adler's 
belief that all want to share in govern- 
ment by voting. “I vote out of a sense of 
shame,” said Quinton, adding that he 
looked upon the vote as if it were a life 
jacket on a ferry boat. “I want the right 
to use it if something happens.” 

Far Right. It was, of course, a de- 
bate no one could win, meant to be 
more illuminating than persuasive. An 
audience of 200, largely summer sem- 
inarians and institute fellows, had a 
chance to offer their views. One black 
charged that “this is a discussion of 
the concept of nothing”; real democracy, 
he argued, did not exist anywhere. Some 
of the auditors criticized all three phi- 
losophers for being cautious and too 
far to the right; others asked whether 


civil disobedience should be taught in 
schools (answer: a qualified “some- 
times” from Adler) 

During the debate, Adler returned 
to a pet theory: that the good life prom- 
ised by American democracy will come 
only when liberal education is truly uni- 
versal. Said Adler: “We are hypocrites 
if we continue to think that the equality 
of citizenship belongs to all, but not the 
equality of educational opportunity.” 

Adler’s liberal education began at 
15 when he discovered Plato while read- 
ing John Stuart Mill's Autobiography 
In his own autobiography appearing 
next month, Philosopher at Large (Mac- 
millan: $12.95). a chatty, often charm- 
ingly self-deprecating memoir of Ad- 
lerian triumphs and misadventures, 
Adler reports that Mill persuaded him 
to sample some of Plato's Dialogues 


Soon afterward, the high school drop- 


out made philosophy his vocation 
As an undergraduate at Columbia 
in the early ‘20s, Adler became a bull- 
dozer for truth. In class he bombarded 
John Dewey with long letters pointing 
out ambiguities and contradictions in his 
lectures. Dewey benignly suffered Ad- 
ler for several weeks and then ordered 
a young assistant to call him off. Adler 
concedes: “I was an objectionable stu- 
dent, perhaps repulsive.” But he later be- 
came a popular teacher, first at Colum- 
bia, then for 22 years at the University 
of Chicago, where he and Robert Hutch- 
ins set out in 1930 to revolutionize Amer- 
ican undergraduate education by teach- 
ing the Great Books. While students 
lionized Adler, senior colleagues at- 
tacked him as a brash upstart who ad- 
vocated a philosophical “return to the 
Middle Ages.” 


In one sense, his critics were right, 





BELAURELED ADLER (1959) 
From high school dropout to Aristotelian, priming non-philosophers with great ideas. 


for Adler still describes himself as an 
Aristotelian. (When he first started his 
Aspen programs for executives, Adler 
and a group actually donned robes to 
get into the spirit of academe.) He rel- 
ishes dismissing most of philosophy 
since Thomas Aquinas as being snarled 
with pseudo problems. Modern philos- 
ophy, claims Adler, got off to “a very 
bad start’ when Descartes and Locke 
committed the “besetting sin of mod- 
ern thought”: they ignored Aristotle. 

Many contemporary philosophers 
would disagree, and that is largely why, 
as Adler says, “the Establishment for the 
most part has ignored me.” Yet Adler 
has never needed their imprimatur for 
priming non-philosophers with the com- 
plicated ideas of Western thought and 
watching them love it. Says he: “Philos- 
ophy is everybody's business.” 
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DE NIRO IN NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


AS THE LANDOWNER’S SON IN 1900 








SHOW BUSINESS 


De Niro says. looking back on his ap- 
prenticeship. “I wasn’t snatched up for 
certain roles in movies. Therefore I had 
to work harder.” 

Having arrived, in De Niro’s view, 
means the chance to work harder still 

The more you become a star,” he says, 
‘the less preparation, hard work seem 
necessary. There is more temptation not 
to do right by what you do. But a star 
really has more responsibility.” Hence 
all the energy he devoted to learning to 
play the saxophone for New York, New 
York, even though the sound of his mu- 
sic in the movie was dubbed. Says he 
“I wanted it to look like my horn—that 
it belonged to me. I didn’t want to look 
like some shmuck up there. You can do 
that, you can get away with that. But 
what's the point? 

For many actors, not looking like a 
shmuck is a 9-to-5S job. De Niro clearly 
wants much more than that—not just 
to convince an audience that he grew 
up holding a sax, or living in Sicily, or 
playing baseball, but to convince him- 
self. “If only there had been more time” 
is a constant De Niro refrain 

Sweet and Guarded. Such perfec- 
Uonism does not mean that De Niro is 
all work and no play, though it is some- 
times a close thing. He is married to Ac 
tress Diahnne Abbott, whose torchy ren- 
dition of Honeysuckle Rose in New York, 
New York upstages Liza Minnelli’s belt- 
ing. He is the demonstrably proud fa- 
ther of chubby, seven-month-old Ra 
phael (notes Papa earnestly: “He’s been 
laughing since he was a month old”) 
The De Niros have just moved into a 
sprawling, comfortable ranch house in 
the Brentwood district of Los Angeles 
They also have a brownstone in New 
York's Greenwich Village. In both cit- 
ies De Niro knows all the joints that 
are off the map, small Italian restau- 
rants and bars where he orders Black 
Russians. Several of his friends are peo- 
ple who have come to prominence in 
Hollywood in the past few years: Scor- 
sese, Brian De Palma, Barry Primus. De 
Niro is a superior stunt man (pratfall di- 
vision), and he can put anyone away 
with a moment of devastating mimicry 
Sul he is always the listener and the ob- 
server, Says an old friend: “Acting is the 
way he deals with life, but he is as sweet 
as he is guarded.” 

When De Niro does make the Hol- 
lywood scene, he has a cool, humorous 
sense of who he is. He enjoys going to 
the Roxy, L.A.’s top rock hangout, and 
likes to drop in at On the Rox, the club 
upstairs that is the last word in Hol- 
lywood exclusivity. As he was buzzed 
on through not long ago, a guest asked 
if he was a member. “No,” said De Niro. 
“but they let me use the place.” 

If reports of his reclusiveness are 
false, it is true that he has remained 
mostly inaccessible to those who ask for 
lime that he does not want to subtract 
from his work: “After I give an inter- 
view, | spend all my time explaining to 
people what I meant—or not explain- 


AS VITO CORLEONE IN GODFATHER I 


ing.’ He can be remote ona set: “I don’t 
socialize with the actors or the leading 
lady. It is better to keep a certain sen- 
silivity, that delicate illusion.” 

Above all he refuses to gossip or dis- 
cuss personalities, although he volubly 
praises his past directors, including Scor 
sese, Francis Ford Coppola and Bernar- 
do Bertolucci. Says he: “The young di 
rectors seem to take more chances. They 
seem to have fewer formulas to work 
with.” De Niro also admires Elia Ka- 
zan, with whom he worked on the dis- 
appointing Last Tycoon. “| sometimes 
see him as a parent who doesn’t quite ap- 
prove of his children or what they're 
doing. He can’t relate to it, but he still 
loves them.” After reading Kazan’s 
pamphlet on directing. De Niro got au- 
tographed copies to give to his wife and 
friends 

He is not likely to write such a book 
himself. Questions about his acting 
methods often elicit stammers and 
shrugs. “There is a certain combination 
of anarchy and discipline in the way I 
work,” he says, with the understanding 
that anarchy formulated is not anarchy 
any more. But De Niro thinks incessant- 
ly about acting, and can comment 
shrewdly about it. “Something that helps 
me,” he says, “is the physical feeling of 
the character, the props, costumes, the 
way he stands, gestures. | am aware of 
the physical. It is important. Sometimes 
It is easier to distinguish a character 
physically. You make a choice and de- 
velop it.” 

He adds: “It is important not to in- 
dicate. People don’t indicate When they 
tell you about their traumas, they tell it 
pretty much flat out. People don’t try to 
show you their feelings, they try to hide 
them. It is important to keep it fresh 
and simple.” 

Demonic Guilt. Freshness and sim- 
plicity have a way of disappearing be- 
tween the clauses of million-dollar con- 
tracts. De Niro worries about losing the 
demonic single-mindedness that has 
propelled his career thus far. “You know 
what I wonder about?” he asks. “Inde- 
cision. I think about it. There are so 
many alternatives one can take in life 
I think about guilt. | wonder why peo- 
ple feel guilty about things they have 
nothing to do with. If I do something 
out of weakness, I feel guilty. If it turns 
out bad, I feel guilty. If it turns out good, 
I feel guilty.” 

In such moods, De Niro is likely to 
hop quickly down the rabbit hole of self 
Still visible to those around him, he is no- 
where to be seen. On location with The 
Deer Hunter in Follansbee, W. Va.. last 
week, the actor stepped inside the fagade 
of a motel room (a front, one wall and 
nothing else) that had been set up for the 
scene. He sat down in a director's chair, 
with his back to the crew, and gazed out 
at the Ohio River. Time crept by; De 
Niro did not move. More time, and the 
scene resolved itself into a frieze of De 
Niro’s world: a fake room and a real riv- 
er and an actor brooding between them 
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Born. To Sweden's Queen Silvia, 33 
commoner daughter of a West German 
businessman, and King Carl XVI Gus- 
taf, 31: their first child, a daughter; in 
Stockholm. Name: Victoria. The first 
child born to a reigning Swedish king 
and queen in 178 years. Victoria can in- 
herit the crown only if Sweden's con- 
stitulion is revised to allow a female to 
become monarch 

o 

Married. Princess Alia of Jordan 
21. for whom the Jordanian national air 
line was named by her father, King Hus- 
sein: and Nasser Wasfi Mirza. 32. a 
member of the royal Cabinet: both for 
the first time: near Amman 

. 

Married. Michael A. Bilandic, 54 
shrewd, bland mayor of Chicago who 
was groomed by the late Richard Da- 
ley to succeed him: and wealthy Social- 
ite Heather Morgan, 34, outgoing ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago Council 
on Fine Arts: both for the first time: in 
Chicago 

. 

Divorced. Christina Onassis. 26 
daughter of Aristoulle Onassis and prin- 
cipal heir to his multimillion-dollar 
shipping fortune: and her second hus- 
band, Alexander Andreadis, 32. heir ap- 
parent to his father’s banking and in- 
dustrial empire; after two years of 
marriage; in Athens 

2 

Died. Loren Corey Eiseley, 69, mav- 
erick anthropologist, educator and au- 
thor (The Immense Journey, Darwin's 
Century); of cardiac arrest; in Philadel- 
phia. Eiseley taught for 30 years at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but his po- 
etic writing, which bridged the gap be- 
tween art and science, won him a wide 
audience outside the scholarly world 
Although reconciled to the fact that 
“there is but one way into the future 
the technological way,” Eiseley’s lyric 
musings harkened back to humanity's 
primal origins and the wisdom in fairy 
tales. Man’s “basic and oldest charac- 
teristic,” he wrote, is “that he is a crea- 
ture of memory. a bridge into the fu- 
ture, a time binder. Without this 
recognition of continuity. love and un- 
derstanding between the generations be- 
comes impossible.” 

. 

Died. Alice Paul, 92. longtime cru 
sader for women’s rights and shaper of 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution; in Moorestown, N.J 
After successfully lobbying for the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment—she was thrown into jail in 1917 
for leading a parade of bloomer-clad suf- 
fragists in front of the White House 

Paul in 1923 helped draft a prototype 
of the current Equal Rights Amendment 
and spent more than 50 years pressing 
for its ratification 
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Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 
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There’s an exclusive medication which | 
actually helps shrink painful swelling | 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- | 
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while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 
Tests by doctors on patients showed 
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WALLACH & JACKSON IN FRIENDS 
Grief is all Greek to him. 





ABSENT FRIENDS 
by ALAN AYCKBOURN 


To be inspired is worth less toa play- 
wright than to be obsessed. With Eu- 
gene O'Neill, it is the isolated torment 
of the soul’s loneliness. With Arthur 
Miller, it is the nagging quest for jus- 
tice. With Tennessee Williams, it is the 
poignant cry of the violated heart. And 
though Britain's Alan Ayckbourn does 
not rank with these playwrights, he, too, 
has his ambient obsession. Again and 
again (Absurd Person Singular, The Nor- 
man Conquests and now Absent Friends) 
he dwells on the crimping horizons and 
absurdist conventional fritter of subur- 
ban life 

No one knows the subject better 
Ayckbourn can spot the shifting pres- 
sures of money and status with a baro- 
metric eye. His ear has perfect pitch for 
the recycled banalities that pass for con- 
versation and the kind of gossip that stirs 
marital tempests in provincial teapots 
Rarely have Ayckbourn’s intelligence, 
nimble comic flair and sympathetic 
imagination been more acutely on dis- 
play than in Absent Friends, which gets 


Barometric Eye on Suburbia 





a rousingly animated U.S. premiere at 
Washington’s Kennedy Center 

A tea party is being thrown for Co- 
lin (Eli Wallach), out of sympathy. His 
fiancée of 14 months has just drowned 
Diana (Anne Jackson) gets the group to- 
gether. She feels that Colin’s “friends 
ought to cheer him up, even though none 
of them has seen him for three years 
When Colin arrives, it is clear that he 
is past cheering. He is a human cork 
with matching brain, who could bob 
merrily on a tidal wave of disaster. Grief 
is all Greek to him 

He starts by passing around photos 
of his dead fiancée for general appro- 
bation. As a catalytic agent full of 
“power of positive thinking” jargon, he 
soon reduces everyone either to tears or 
to hysterics. With blithe incomprehen- 
sion, he unmasks torpedoed marriages, 
a joyless adulteress (Dale Hodges), blast- 
ed careers, lace-curtain carnage 

In the pivotal role of Colin, Eli Wal- 
lach outdoes the customary reliz ability of 
his performances. Immunized against 
reality and insatiable in his do- gooding 
instincts, Wallach’s Colin is an atomic 
pile of innocence T.E. Kalem 
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A Flight into Poetry 


PRUSSIAN NIGHTS 

by ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 
Translated by ROBERT CONQUEST 

113 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
$8.95. $2.95 paperback. 


In 1969. before he was deported 
from Russia, Solzhenitsyn secretly made 
a recording of Prussian Nights. now 
available in the West. The author reads 
the 1,200-line war poem in the declam 
atory mode favored by many Russian 
poets, obviously savoring every line 
Trochaic tetrameters and thumping end 
rhymes roll off his tongue. In an un- 
expectedly boyish baritone he interjects 
snatches of song. whispers. conversa- 
tional asides and other special effects 
that hark back to his teen-age ambition 
to become an actor. The voice suits the 
poem. Prussian Nights represents the 
young Solzhenitsyn, still a decade away 
from the fine-tuned virtuosity of One 
Day in the Life of van Denisovich, and 
remoter still from the prodigious sweep 
of The Gulag Archipelago 

Written in 1950 
the earliest work the author has released 
for publication. Like much of his writ- 
ing. it is essentially autobiographical 
Solzhenitsyn had served in his mid-20s 
as an artillery officer in World War II 
commanding a reconnaissance battery 
in one of the most dangerous of front 
line positions. During the long pauses 
between the fighting. he kept a war di- 
ary and even managed to complete sev- 
eral short stories based on his experi- 
ence. Prussian Nights is the fruit of 
Captain Solzhenitsyn's participation in 
the rampageous march of the Red Army 
across East Prussia to Berlin in the last 
months of the war. As Solzhenitsyn tells 
it, men and machines were a motley lot 


Prussian Nights is 


Rickety pre-war Dodges and Oldsmo 
biles traveled together with Russian 
tanks, cannon and the deadly Katyusha 
rocket launchers, incongruously accom 
panied by Cossack cavalrymen thrown 
into battle in their czarist uniforms 

Translator Robert Conquest has 
faithfully rendered the headlong pace of 
the poem 


No room to pass! Right off the 
roadwa) 

See the reckless squadrons broil 

T-34's are overtaking 

Rumbling through the virgin soil! 

Through snow and earth the 
churn and clank 

Then horse-borne Cossacks, rank 
on rank 

Their shoulders squared back 
into their cloaks 

The piping along their trousers 
red! 

Hour by hour to Neidenburg! 

Forward to Neidenburg thes 

head! 


The atrocities committed by venge- 
ful Russian soldiers along the route to 
Berlin have been acknowledged as “ex- 
cessive” even by Soviet military histo- 
rians. Solzhenitsyn coolly chronicles the 
passage of troops through Prussia as they 
swill schnapps. set fire to towns and vil- 
lages. rape and murder German civil 
ians and loot houses of items ranging 
from vacuum cleaners to Vienna rolls 
As the narrator. Solzhenitsyn at first re- 
mains aloof. offering a succession of vi- 
gnettes of violence without comment 
Only once does his voice break. seem- 
ingly to signify some greater grief than 
the desolation of war. The moment 
comes when the narrator sights an “end- 
less” column of Russian soldiers march- 





ing under guard. These are the former 
German P.O.W.s who were dispatched 
to the Stalinist camps for the crime of 
having been captured by the enemy 
Abruptly, the relentless drumbeat tem 
po of the meter shifts to a solemn pace 


So they, alone in all the world 
unwanted 

Vove forward, their necks bowed 
as though to bend 

Under the harsh stroke of a 
clumsy ax blade 

Toward the distant parts ofa 
cruel land 


AL thal precise moment in the nar- 
rative, the Red Army officer with lit- 
erary ambitions merges with the more 
familiar figure of Solzhenitsyn as hero 
martyr and witness of the Gulag archi- 
pelago, The poem that began in the voice 


of the victor ends in the cry of the 
vicum 
In fact, Solzhenitsyn never made it 


to the victory celebrations in Berlin. He 
was arrested in mid-route and sentenced 
to eight years for having written letters 
critical of Stalin. Prussian Nights was 
composed in a concentration camp, its 
form dictated by necessity. Paper was 
scarce and punishment swift for pris- 
oners caught writing. So Solzhenitsyn 
turned to poetry—the genre easiest to 
commit to memory. Some Roman Cath- 
olic prisoners made him a rosary of 
bread pellets. which Solzhenitsyn used 
to mark the meter of his verse. the bet 
ter to retain it. By the time he was re- 
leased in 1953, he had stored in his head 
some 12,000 lines of original verse, in- 
cluding Prussian Nights 

In the third volume of The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, which will be published next 
year in English. Solzhenitsyn tells how 
it was done. “I needed a clear head, be- 
cause for two years I had been writing 


a poem a most rewarding poem that 
f g 
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helped me not to notice what was being 
done to my body. Sometimes, while 
standing in a column of dejected pris 
oners, amidst the shouts of guards with 
machine guns, I felt such a rush of 
rhymes and images that I seemed to be 
wafted overhead At such moments | 
was both free and happy Some pris- 
oners tried to escape by smashing a car 
through the barbed wire. For me there 
was no barbed wire. The head count of 
prisoners remained unchanged, but | 
was actually away on a distant flight 

Though earthbound, all Solzhenitsyn's 
later fiction is the result of that first he 
roic flight into poetry Patricia Blake 


One-Man Industry 


COLE PORTER, A BIOGRAPHY 
by CHARLES SCHWARTZ 


365 pages. Dial Press. $9.95 


For 73 years Cole Porter was a man 
on the run, racing to outdistance that 
most dreaded of all pursuers—ennui. “I 
have spent my life escaping boredom 
he said, “not because I am bored, but be- 
cause I do not want to be.” He won the 
contest. But then. he had a head start 

The parabola of the Porter carcer is 
one beloved by backstage biographers 
As Brendan Gill's brisk, uncritical Cole 
showed, the life was filled with laugh 
ter, tragedy, a soupgon of scandal and 
above and below all, money. For unlike 


the customary theatrical melodrama 
Cole's life progressed from riches to rich- 
es. Schwartz's Cole Porter is marred by 
ungainly prose, but its detail is copious 
and its story irresistible 
The composer's grandfather was one 
of the wealthiest men in Indiana. Cole's 
adoring mother not only assured him 
that the world was his oyster, but pre 
sented it to him on the half shell—with 
champagne to wash it down. The boy 
spent summers in Europe, attended pri- 
vate schools in Massachusetts, and took 
his degree at Yale. In New Haven he 
had his own piano and. despite hayseed 
check suits and non-U Midwestern 
ways, ingratiated himself with wit and 
melodies. One of his undergraduate ef- 
forts is sull mandatory half-time fare at 
Yale football games. His grandfather or- 
dered him to go to law school. Instead 
Cole. with the secret approval of his 
mother, majored in music at Harvard 
Marriage of Convenience. Dur- 
ing World War I. Cole worked for an 
American relief group in Paris 
he met Linda Lee Thomas 
ucated, beautiful—and equally rich 
American divorcee. They married in 
1919: thereafter, the Porters embodied 
the ‘20s dictum, “Living well is the best 
They discovered the Riviera 
ee anyone else, kept houses in Par 
is. California, Massachusetts—and an 
apartment on the 4lIst floor of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in Manhattan 
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COMPOSER COLE PORTER AT THE KEYBOARD 


Is it an earthquake or simply a shock? 


unul 
their mar 


Though they remained devoted 


Linda's death 35 years later 





riage was one of convenience; according 
to Schwarty, she showed no 


kind 





Interest 


in sex of any and he was openly 
homosexual 

It would have been easy for Cole to 
fall into the role of dilettante 
Ing patter songs lo 
Instead 
classic treatise. American Popular Song 
the body of | Porter's] work shows clear 


ly that he constantly sought to main 


compos 
amuse his intimates 
as Alec Wilder observes in his 
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tain a high level, not of social frippery 
but of professional craftsmanship.” Cole 
worked as hard as he played. Each 
morning he would sit down at the pi 
ano for three hours. When he went on a 
cruise he took—along with his tatlored 
dinner jackets and crates of his favorite 
champagne—a piano organ. a metro- 
nome, a phonograph and records. two 
dozen pencils and a quire of music pa- 
per. On one voyage. from New York to 
New Guinea to Rio, he even took along 
Writer Moss Hart. When their ship 
docked in New York 4% months later 
they presented their producers with a 
finished musical. Jubilee 

From the mid-'20s to the mid-'50s 
Cole Porter 
both on Broadway and in Hollywood 
His songs have long since become a last 
ing. universal language, from the flashy 
I Get a Kick out of You and Blow 
briel, Blow to the romantic experimental 
ballads Nivht and Day and Begin the Be- 
His polished lyrics have rarely 
been equaled—some scarcely need mel- 
ody to support them: “Is it an earth- 
quake’ or simply ashock? Is it the good 
turtle soup’ or merely the mock? is 
it Granada I see’ or only Asbury Park? 

The joy he conveyed in life is more 
ironic than his lyrics: Porter's last 27 
years were filled with pain. A horse fell 
on him in 1937. badly breaking both 
legs. Instead of having them amputated 
as physicians recommended, he tried to 


was a one-man industry 


Ga- 


guine 


save them by operation after operation 
The results were never fully satisfactory 
and in 1958 he lost his right leg. Only to- 
ward the very end of his life. with Linda 
dead and his health beyond repair, did 
he seem to despair. giving in more and 
more to pills and alcohol. Death. in 
1964, was probably welcomed 

Porter deserves a biography as wit- 
ty and entertaining as he was, Given 
the complexity of his work, he will no 
doubt get one some day. Brendan Gill 
did not write it, nor has Charles 
Schwartz. a professor of music atl 
Manhattan’s Hunter College. Though 
Schwartz gives the facts of Porter's life 
he has forgotten too much of the fun 
His book truly comes to life only when 
he quotes his subject's lyrics. The dif- 
ference between stolid narration 
bright rhymes ts the difference, in Cole 
between the good turtle 
soup and merely the mock—or for that 
matter, nightand day Gerald Clarke 


and 


Porter's words 


Fellow Travelers 


THE LIFE THAT LIVES ON MAN 
by MICHAEL ANDREWS 
183 pages. Taplinger. $9.95 


In an age of detergents and deodor 
ant soaps, people like to imagine them 
selves to be germ-free. But, as British 
Science Writer Michael Andrews points 


out, even the “most radiantly antiseptic 


housewife” is a walking zoo, covered 
with billions of bacteria. Fungi, a par- 
ticularly unappealing form of flora, also 
find a foothold on Homo sapiens. Al- 
most all humans harbor in their hair fol 
licles microscopic mites, which under 
high magnification resemble eight-leg- 
ged alligators. Other. less pleasant or- 
ganisms, take up temporary residence 
in less public places, “Wherever man 


goes,” Andrews wryly observes, “he is 
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Man is not alone 
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not alone.” The compulsively clean and 
squeamish readers may start scratching 
long before they have finished the very 
heavily detailed first chapter. But those 
who accept the idea that ecology begins 
at home will find The Life That Lives 
on Man entertaining proof that “how- 
ever hard we may wish to retreat from 
our animal origins, we will not be able 
to escape our fellow travelers 

Flaked Skin. Some visitors are dan- 
gerous and even lethal. Dust mites 
which live in beds and browse on the 
flaked skin that humans shed at the rate 
of about a pound a year, can cause se 
vere allergic reactions in the sensitive 
Fleas, those tiny insects that can jump 
150 times their own length, may carry 
plague bacilli on their athletic leaps 
Head lice may transport the germs of ty- 
phus. Their cousin, Phthirus pubis, the 
so-called crab louse (in French, papil 
lon d'amour, or butterfly of love), can 
cause, at the least, acute embarrassment 

Hosts to such animals should, of 
course, shoo their unwanted guests 
quickly. But people should not be so ¢a- 
ger to rid themselves of other passen 
gers. Writes Andrews: “Just as the 
wholesale use of DDT and Dieldrin came 
to be abhorred for their disruption of 
fragile natural systems of life in the wild 
so the intimate deodorant spray was dis- 
covered to pose not just a threat of frost- 
bite to the private parts, but also to dec- 
imate the natural populations of bacteria 
which held their evil cousins at bay 

As of now, the microscopic herds ap 
pear to have little to worry about. They 
have kept pace with man and are prov- 
ing as evolutionary as his germicides. If 
humans manage to reach the stars in 
the next century the chances are good 
that his fellow creatures will also show 
an itch to travel Peter Stoler 
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Scientology: Parry and Thrust 


The Scientologists retorted that the 
raids amounted to Government harass- 
ment of the church, and that some of 
the Government documents had been le- 
gally obtained through Freedom of In- 


The Church of Scientology, founded 
23 years ago by a science-fiction writer, 
does not believe in turning the other 
cheek. In a key church exercise called 
“auditing.” members are taught, for a 
handsome fee. to confront long-forgot- 
ten traumas—sometimes even from pre- 
vious incarnations—and then to scourge 
these so-called “engrams” that have 
been troubling their subconscious 

The church is equally assertive to- 
ward outside critics. Scientologists have 
filed scores of lawsuits against skeptical 
journalists, dissident former members 
and Government agencies, which have 
long suspected the church of being a 
profit-making counseling outfit and no 
true religion at all.* These well-publi- 
cized tactics have helped Scientology 
grow to a claimed membership of 3.5 
million (TIME. April 5, 1976) 

Dawn Raid. Last week it appeared 
that Scientologist methods had aroused 
a half-sleeping giant: the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Federal prosecutors began parad- 
ing Scientology officials before a Wash- 
ington grand jury following a door- 
busting dawn raid by FBI agents on 
church offices in Hollywood and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Cartons of documents 
were seized, including dossiers on the 
private lives of federal judges hearing 
the church’s suits, data on agency per- 
sonnel, and other material that originat- 
ed in Government files. Authorities 
charged that the Scientologists had pil- 
fered scores of confidential documents 
after infiltrating the Justice Department 
and Internal Revenue Service 





The IRS has granted tax exemption to 13 of 
the 20 US. Scientology churches; each claims au 
tonomy now that Founder L. Ron Hubbard has 
retired 


formation actions. They currently have 
25 F.O.1. lawsuits pending 

The Scientologists’ counteroffensive 
first came to light a year ago when FBI 
agents stopped two men who had en- 
tered the U.S. courthouse in Washington 
carrying false IRS agents’ credentials 
One, an IRS clerk-typist, was sentenced 
to two years on probation after he con- 
fessed forging the identity papers as a 
drunken lark. The second man, howev- 
er, gave an alias and disappeared. Last 
month he suddenly turned himself in, 
identified himself as Michael James 
Meisner, 27, a former national secretary 
of the Church of Scientology, and said 
he had just escaped from two months of 
‘house arrest” by cult members. Meis- 
ner told the FBI that he had supervised 
a whole program of covert operations 
against several Government agencies 
during 1975-76. Scientologists had 
planted the arrested IRS employee and 
a Justice Department secretary in their 
jobs for the express purpose of stealing 
documents concerning investigations of 
Scientology, Meisner said. Church op- 
eratives had even broken into IRS head- 
quarters and planted a bug in a con- 
ference room. Repeated pilferings of the 
files of an assistant U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice in the federal courthouse produced 
hundreds of pages on Government strat- 
egy and information, he continued 
Meisner said the Scientologists’ targets 
were not only the FBI and IRS but 
also the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Drug Enforcement Agency 





SCIENTOLOGY SPOKESMAN AT PRESS CONFERENCE DISPLAYS DOOR DAMAGED IN FBI RAID 
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which were suspicious of the church 

Armed with search warrants, doz- 
ens of FBI agents used chain saws, 
sledgehammers and bolt cutters to break 
into three Scientology offices. They wore 
rubber gloves to avoid new fingerprints 
The raids lasted up to 23 hours, and at 
the end the FBI needed 550 pages to in- 
dex some 20,000 documents they had 
seized in the process. The captured ma- 
terial included files on “bugging de- 
vices,” a “locksmith course,” material 
on “the correct use of codes” and a fold- 
er marked "CIA agents’ directory.” 

Scientology Spokesman Vaughn 
Young denounced the raids as the work 
of “little Hitlers” and a “Gestapo police 
state.” Scientology lawyers went to court 
to demand the return of the seized ma- 
terial and a gag order forbidding the au- 
thorities to reveal what they had found 
Although the matter quickly bogged 
down in legal technicalities, most ob- 
servers predicted eventual court approv- 
al for continuation of the probe 





Graham’s New Sermon 


“Born again” has become such a cli- 
ché, applied to such a variety of polit- 
ical celebrities and rock stars, that it no 
longer has a very clear meaning. The 
Rev. Billy Graham's newest book, How 
to Be Born Again (Word; $6.95) under- 
takes to correct that state of affairs 

For Graham, America’s premier 
evangelist, being born again is not some 
vague spiritual high but a personal com 
mitment with a very specific doctrinal 
content. The starting point is sin, which 
in Graham's view, saturates every in- 
dividual and humanity in general. He 
argues that God, the righteous “moral 
judge of the entire universe,” requires a 
penalty for sin, and that penalty was 
paid for all time by the death of God's 
son, Jesus Christ, on the Cross, “When 
Christ atoned for sin, He stood in the 
place of guilty men and women,” Gra 
ham writes. “If God had forgiven sin 
by a divine decree, without the atone- 
ment which involved the personal 
shame, agony, suffering and death of 
Christ, then we might assume that God 
was indifferent to sin. Consequently we 
would all go on sinning and the earth 
would become a living hell.” 

To Graham, Christian conversion 
involves two “vital elements,” repen- 
tance and faith. Repentance, which is 
“absolutely necessary,” is not a commit- 
ment to self-reform or an acknowledg- 
ment of the general evil in society. It is 
rather a very personal “recognition of 
what we are before God—sinners who 
fall short of His glory.” This is followed 
by “genuine sorrow for sin” and “will- 
ingness to turn from sin.” 

The second element, faith, includes 
the belief that “Christ was who He said 
He was.” namely God’s own son, and 
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BILLY GRAHAM IN PRAYER 
Sorrow for sin. 


that “He can do what He claimed He 
could do,” forgive sins and fill a person's 

life. “Only by believing in Jesus—com- 

WY PIONEER’ mitting yourself to Him surrendering to 
HIGH FIDELITY Him—are you saved.” Graham insists 

“ = . that this God-given complete change’ 
In individuals is the only basis for social 
@ : * improvement, because people’s efforts to 
The most Supping, better things on their ow n are doomed 
detailed account of the Show Biz. This kind of conversion is 


* * often associated with emotionalism, but 
ea i paergate Graham's advice is. ‘Don’t depend on 
rama, —Jac nderson 














feelings for your assurance of salvation 
The night® he walked the sawdust trail 
Graham remembers, others were weep- 
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Some People to Root for 


ONE ON ONE 
Directed by LAMONT JOHNSON 
Screenplay by ROBBY BENSON 
and JERRY SEGAL 


Amidst all the hot, heavy air billow- 
ing forth from the movie capital this 
summer—a vain effort to blow some life 
into the uncommon number of over- 
weight turkeys that are dying for want 
of public sympathy— One on One comes 
on like a sudden breeze off a lake 

The amazing thing about the pic- 
ture is that it works at all, since it is com- 
posed, for the most part, of painfully fa- 
miliar material. At the climax, the hero 
actually comes off the bench and wins 
the Big Game. Yes, this is a sports film, 
the subject being big-time college bas 
ketball. Yes, it demonstrates once again 
that amidst all the pious talk about am- 
ateur ideals, colleges pay off their stars 
under the table and exploit them just 
dreadfully. With that much of the ba- 
nal plot laid out, it perhaps hardly needs 
to be added that the hero (Robby Ben- 
son, who wrote the script with his fa- 
ther, Jerry Segal) starts out as an ab- 
surdly innocent freshman. Slowly he 
becomes aware of the wicked ways of 
the world, refuses to join in the general 
cynicism, and emerges from the strug- 
gle with his ideals intact and this ter- 
rific girl, who has been a big help to 
him through it all, on his arm. 

At best, fairy-tale stuff, but there is 
such a sweet, pleasant air about the en- 
terprise. Everyone concerned works so 





O'TOOLE & BENSON IN ONE ON ONE 
An old trick too long lost 
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earnesUy and professionally to bring it 
off that it manages to transcend its in- 
herent banalities. Those who deserve the 
largest share of the credit are Director 
Johnson, a solid pro who has done good 
work on the action circuit, and his three 
leading players. Johnson has a sure hand 
with the sports stuff; his games and prac- 
tices are hard-charging and_harsh- 
breathing. They provide an energetic 
contrast to the romantic sequences, 
which do not go mushy, and the didac- 
ic ones, which a sound sense of irony 
prevents from going preachy 

Hot-Dog. As the young jock fight- 
ing to overcome shortness of stature. a 
tendency to hot-dog, and a blank-slate 
mind, Benson gives an engaging perfor- 
mance, sweet without being cloying. As 
the “older woman”—a senior who is 
hired by the athletics department to tu- 
tor him—Annette O'Toole has the film's 
best tough talk to handle, and her ver- 
bal style contrasts piquantly with her 
fresh, natural good looks. Finally, there 
is G.D, Spradlin as the martinet coach 
to consider. He is not so much a molder 
of men as a stamp press, mean and im- 
placable. The role may be overwritten. 
but Spradlin underplays it beautifully 
It is no joke going one on one with him 
for possession of your own soul. The con- 
flict of wills between him and Benson 

though it may be implausible in some 
of its details—is just the kind of dumb 
confrontation an eager kid and a rigid 
systemaniac can stumble into. 

One on One is a picture that, not un- 
like Rocky, transcends its humble con- 
ception and develops what movie peo- 
ple used to call a “rooting interest” in 
its characters. That's an old, low trick 
but one that has been too long lost at 
the movies Richard Schickel 


Escape from Fantasy 


I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN 
Directed by ANTHONY PAGE 
Screenplay by GAVIN LAMBERT and 
LEWIS JOHN CARLINO 


This latest in a long line of movies 
about mental institutions is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by what it does not do. It does 
not revel in too many lurid scenes of 
zany inmates being violent or bestial 
(though it has its share, enough to earn 
it an R rating). It does not idealize the 
mental institution as a citadel of scien- 
tific wisdom and compassion, nor car- 
icature it as a latter-day Bedlam admin- 
istered by sadists. It does not explain 
away its protagonist's schizophrenia 
with some unearthed childhood trauma. 
as if the condition were a sort of Freud- 
ian acrostic to be solved. 

Well, then, what does the movie do? 





KATHLEEN QUINLAN IN ROSE GARDEN 
Willing to give life a try. 


Based on Joanne Greenberg's 1964 nov- 
el, it gives an earnest, intelligent account 
of Deborah Blake, a teen-ager who re- 
turns from suicidal fantasy to a precar- 
ious willingness to give life another try 
It is a success story, but a measured. 
qualified one (the title line is the psy- 
chiatrist's reply when Deborah com- 
plains that reality is painful and diffi- 
cult compared with the security of the 
imaginary desert gods who rule her sick 
mind). The same thing can be said of 
the movie: it leaves one feeling respect- 
ful but not deeply impressed or moved 

Part of the reason is a studied even- 
handedness that smacks more of doc- 
umentary than drama. Deborah (Kath- 
leen Quinlan) is blessed with an 
extraordinarily sympathetic and skillful 
psychiatrist, Dr. Fried (Bibi Andersson), 
but the other psychiatrists are portrayed 
as stodgy and rigid. Most of the patients 
in the disturbed ward are worse off than 
Deborah (Sylvia Sidney, Signe Hasso 
and Susan Tyrrell, among others, have 
a high old time playing them), but one 
—who befriends Deborah—is better 
One of the male nurses is brutal, but an- 
other is kind, And so on 

Quinlan, 22, mirrors Deborah’s in 
ner turmoil in a strong and sensitive 
performance. The splendid Bibi An- 
dersson does as much as possible with 
the passive role of Dr. Fried, but the 
film makers’ conception of the role is 
a letdown. There are some absorbing 
early glimpses of Dr. Fried’s sessions 
with Deborah, but one suspects that 
several later scenes were cut, as if the 
film decided to shy away from the strug- 
gle of minds. We see Deborah's emo- 
tional breakthrough, but the question 
of precisely how Dr. Fried helped bring 
it about is fudged. 

Suddenly, Dr. Fried and Deborah 
are toasting each other in a too sweet 
victory celebration, which is capped 
by upbeat footage of Deborah and 
her now cured friend gamboling in the 
countryside near the hospital. After a 
good many touching and vivid moments, 
the film ends not with a bang but a 
simper Christopher Porterfield 
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